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NtMe Casanovn has been 
a generic term for the pro- 
miscuous male for so long that, 
fest people's minds, II has prob- 
^become completely fused wilh 
Pm Juan myth. Critics of the 
{Ret new English divorce law 
iKdit'Mhe Casanova charter” 
Km it was thought to facilitate 
^activities of the conquering 
B&cator or stud who moves on 
£ one woman to another, with 
w no regard for the hearts he 
be breaking or the messes he 
_ ^ring behind. In olher words, 
•• Kora is taken to be theoutstand- 
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exemplar of “ mule 

t inism ", as Don Juan is its 
dary representative. But, ns 
, when one looks into the 
fcr, the Apparent stereotypes turn 
!to t» more complex than one 
l at first supposed, and in this 
fence neither the myth nor the 
■fy is adequately covered by any 
fib concept of masculine selfish- 
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tirely different from tliut of the uni mu Is 
... when a face . . . has made a man 
fall in love ... if he succeeds in enjoy- 
ing the possessor of ii, no deformity or 
ugliness in her body repels him ; he even 
manages to And beauty In what, if lie. 
examines it, is ugly; but he does not 
care. 
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in the technical sense; she was six 
months' pregnant when n fellow- 
udvenlurer abandoned her lo his 
33Upn. C,,TC ‘» CasnnoYii looked after her 
' tenderly until, she died in childbirth 
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three months later, and he keeps 
referring buck to her in his narrative 
as a sad loss. 

Another sign of his kindly nature 
was that he had the gifL of friendship 
in love; hl9 ; Is tresses were 

usually delighted to see him again, 
and often look up with him where 
they had left off— at least that is whut 
he says, and he cites chapter nnd verse 
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so convincingly lh:it it seems churlish 
not to believe him. Realizing that 
his own character was unreliable— 
“ 1 knew myself too well not to fore- 
see that in a settled way of life I 
should become unhappy" — he had 
frequently wangled marriages for 
them with more dependable, less 
mobile Individuals and, in a typically 
eighteenth-century way, he presents 
these arrangements as triumphs of 
virtue. On several occasions, he 
describes scenes that Greuze could 
have turned into tableaux de genre, 
wilh the inscription. “Casanova, 
shedding benevolent tears, ns he 
marries off an cx-m iitrcss ". 

It is true that in the matter of 
pregnancies he was unscrupulous, 
and only occasionally practised con- 
traception (usually, in fact, as un 
additional item in the erotic ritual), 
but in the eighteenth century tho 
general altitude towards births was 
somewhat UifTcrcnl from what it is 
today. Such n high proportion of 
children died in infancy while in tho 
enre of wet nurses or in foundlings' 
homes that Nature herself gave tlio 
impression of obligingly wiping out 
Hie results of the urges she had in- 
spired. 

However, it would be executive 
to try to rehabilitate Casanova as tin 
exponent of relative sexual morality. 
He niny have come to represent ihe 
latent promiscuity in all men, hut even 
if only a sizable minority were ns 
promiscuous ns hu organized society 
would become impossible, just as tho 
picaresque hero ih general .supposes 
the existence of u large mass of the 
non-picurcsqiic. He himself knew 
that his temperament Was except Iona 1 
nnd was driving him relentlessly on, 
regardless of any socinl prudence: 
"All my life long 1 have been 
absorbed in vice and n worshipper 
of virtue." 

Until his powers began to wane at 
the age of thirty-eight or so, he 
appears lo have operated like a pm- 
pic machine-gun. Hut at least it can 
be said that his insistent phallus was 
not altogether divorced from the rest 
of his personality, and that this per- 
sonality, ns it rises from Ihe printed 
page, is warm and likable in its 
amorousness and roguery, he would 
certainly never have echoed Ibe sex- 
degradingv male -chauvinist remark 
of a philanderer in a twentieth-cen- 
tury French novel: "On ne crachc 
pas qu'uvcc Iu bouchc." His meta- 
phors for semen sire "nectar" ami 
"soul ", and although they are con- 
ventional ones fn eighteenth-century 
erotica, they arc not quite as out of 
place ns might be supposed in the 
context of his writing. 

, Tlie importance !of the new edition 
of his I/isiary of My Life is that it 
allows the English-speaking reader to 
appreciate, for the very first lime, 
what exactly Casanova said about 
himself. All previous English ver- 
sions were, based on the early nine- 
tec nth- century text edited by Ie:m 
Laforgue, a teacher of French in 
Dresden, from the original, manu- 
script in the possession ol ihe llro-k- 
fcauvfirm. Laforgue wm a bowdleri- 
ze! 1 and an adaptor who, according 
to the evidence supplied by WilKinS 
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Trask, music devastating alterations 
to both .style und content. 

. i Curiously enough, no one appears 
to have thought of checking with the 
manuscript again, until it was found 
to have survived the bombing of 
Leipzig during tile Second World 
War. Il was eventually published in 
Trance by Plon. in I960, in a scrupu- 
lously exact edit ion which respects 
Casanova's mistaken mu-spellings, 
and marginjilia. His writing is 
sprightly and direel— ; . the public 
is no! u lady and I like to be 
instinctive "—but as a Venetian who 
had picked up French haphazardly 
in the course of Iils career, he had a 
very uncertain command of idiom 
nnd gender, as be freely admits. The 
same solecisms and Italisinisms occur 
with irritating frequency. Since Mr 
Trask has turned this slightly broken 
text into plain American prose, with 
only a few Gallicisms here- and there, 
this is one of the rare eases of a book 
being perhaps more palatable in 
translation than in the original. The 
American version hag the advantage 
of providing the contents without the 
distracting linguistic irregularities. 

Casanovn says at the beginning that 
he is using French because that 
' language is more widely known than 
his native Italian, and it is true that 
French was. the general cultural 
vehicle of the Europe of his day. He 
adds, in a chatty passage in one of 
the Inter volumes, that ho begun 
writing only to prevent himself dying 
of boredom nnd frustration during 
his unhappy retirement as Count 
Wnldstein’s librarian at the ensile of. 

' Dux in Bohemia. But a great French 
book may have been his unack- 
nowledged source of inspiration. 
Rousseau’s Confessions was pub- 
lished in two parts in 1781 and 1788 ; 
Casanova began writing in 1789, ut 
the age of sixty-four, and he must 
have rend Rousseau, because he 
makes a disparaging reference to a 
statement contained in the Confes- 
sions, und some of the early episodes 
in his own narrative have a sus- 
piciously Rousscnuislic air. He docs 
riot present himself as m admirer of 
Rousseau, but il is possible, and 
indeed probable, that the History of 
My Life is an offshoot of the Con- 
fessions. just as much as R e&tif de la 
Bretonne’s 'Monsieur Nicolas ft 796). 
Moreover, there is some resemblance 
■between Rest!/ and Casanova; each 
is a slightly manic, sex-obsessed 
character with a vague, neo- 
Rousseauistic philosophy of Nature 
and a very fluent pen. 

^•It' run y be that the Confessions 
netpied both of them to realize their 
.identities ail eccentric individuals and 
to hhvo the' doumge to rcvcnl them- 
selves In writing. But whereas Rous- 
seau is 'B literary genius with n mar- 
vellous sense of poetic and psycho- 
logical detail, Restif and, Casanova 
are no more than minor writers. Al- 
though they can make us feel the 
“reality ofcllheir own characters in a 
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.A Descriptive Geography 

Patricia M. Bartz 

Mrs. Bartz has lived in Seoul for 
somQycars pnd in this geography of 
ihc.cpunjry her treatptentis broad, 
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1730-1850 


Blow Williams 

The full development of ' ! 
International trade is constantly 
restricted by political factors. Weak 
governments cahnot guarantee? * 
security; and all governments 
respond to public opinion and fiscal 


problems id tW 
course of expanding Its overseas' 
trttde j'thls book is. r study of how ; 


rough and ready way, they haven't 
the gift of bringing other people fully 
to life, or of composing great, arche- 
typal scenes, as Rousseau docs. 
Casanova's pages teem with names; 
in the course of his career, he had 
dealings with hundreds of people, 
from emperors and kings, aristocrats 
nnd rich merchants, to peasant girls, 
common prostitutes, rogues nnd 
curd-sharpers; yet few of them sire 
strikingly portrayed. Even the three 
mistresses to whom lie devotes most 
space — lienriette, M.M., and Mine 
Dubois— remain fairly blank, no that 
when their names crop up ill later 
contexts the reader is usually hard 
put to remember who exactly they 
are. He gives a wealth of non-signi- 
ficant detail about limes of day, 
travelling arrangements and prices of 
meals, but when it comes to peoplo 
he hardly breaks away at all from 
neo-classical generalization — “ ala- 
baster globes ", “ perfect beauty ", 
"charming wit ", etc. If one never- 
theless goes on reading, it is because 
the sheer nccum ulalion of incident 
adds lip to a fascinating account of a 
particular picaresque adventurer in 
the context of eighteenth-century 
European society. 

Rousseau’s Confessions is un- 
deniably the supreme work in the 
genie. because Jenn-Iacques's 
picaresque existence was accom- 
panied by an intellectual and emo- 
tional itinerary of enormous import- 
ance in the formation of the modern 
mind. Casanova has to be classified 
ns one of the lesser talents but larger 
temperaments. Among real-life 
figures, he is reminiscent not only of 
Rest if, but also of Beaumarchais, the 
Chevalier d'Eon, Abbd Prdvost and 
John Law; nnd, in fiction, of Gil 
Bias, Jacob in Marivaux’s Le Paysan 
Perdu and Moll Flanders. 

The adventurer 
and his protector 

Since no authoritative social his- 
torian appears to have dealt with the 
subject, one can only surmise why 
the eighteenth century was so rich in 
picaresque figures, particularly in 
engaging rascals who could make the 
kind of statement thnt occurs In 
Casanova's first volume: 

So hero I was in Rome, with a good 
wardrobe, a fair amount of money, some 
jewelry, and 11 fair amount of ckpcri- 
ence, with good letters of recommenda- 
tion, completely free, and at Bn nge 
when a man can count on the help of 
fortune if lie hns a spark of courage and 
a face which disposes Ihose whom ho 
approaches io look on him with favour. 
II is nol beauty, but something mare 
valuable, which 1 possessed but Which 
I cannot define. 1 fell that I was cnpablo 
of anything. 

All during the Middle Ages’ and the 
Renaissance there hud been travel- 
ling scholars, craftsmen and music- 
ians, pilgrims and strolling players, 
itinerant mercenaries and rogues. 


The German 
Policy of 
Augustus 

An Examination of the . 
Archaeological Evidence ■ 

C. M. Weils 

Mr. Wells examines Augustus 1 policy 
towards the Germans in the context 
of Roman imperialism and the 
tribal situation on the Rhine and in 
perajArw.lh particular,)* . 1 y: 
o«emWea.tlteartHaeplri^l 
evidence, and, in the light oF. 
extensive new discoveries' V' 
Reappraises the findings of earlier 
excavations, especially those at 
Hjltem. 15 text-figures , ^blcs 
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But the picaresque figure, as opposed 
to these various characters or to the 
external type, ■ the naviguior or 
coloni.it, became dominant nnlv in 
the eighteenth century, and his exist- 
ence is more .specifically reflected in 
French literature, although the term 
and the basic literary form were of 
earlier Spanish origin. 

Casanova’s story, like Rousseau's 
and numerous olhcrs, helps 11s to sec 
how the emergent individualism of 
the post- Renaissance era coincided 
will) a tradition-ridden, hierarchical 
yet exploitable society. There was ;i 
peculiar balance between the mobility 
of the individual and the fragmenta- 
tion of political authority (" Meureux 
temps dcs lettres de- cachet 1 " as 
Casanova was to write in 1789. with- 
out apparent irony, as he looked back 
on the prc-Rcvolutionnry period). In 
spile of absolutism, (he big nation 
Mate did not yet exist In its modern 
form. Europe was still for the most 
part a mosaic of principalities and 
duchies. 

Even within the larger units, such a.s 
France and Russia, local seigneurs, 
whether great or small, enjoyed nri 
autonomy thnt is unimaginable to- 
day. It follows that the adventurer, 
although he might fall foul of arbi- 
trary authority (ns Casanova did, 
when he was imprisoned in the Leads 
by the Venetian Slate Inquisitors, or 
in a jail in Barcelona by a regional 
governor), was not dealing with the 
all-pervading, faceless bureaucracies 
of the modern world. He could bring 
pressure to bear through his protcc- 
loTs and play oil one source of power 
against another. 

The universal inequality in rank, 
wealth and influence was an insur- 
ance for I he clever man. Each little 
local lord find a kind of court ; he 
kept open house for nmusing guests ; 
he might even servo pensions la 
people in whom he took an interest 
(for years, Casanova, in light cor- 
ners, depended on two elderly patri- 
cians, Bragadin nnd Dnndolo, who 
had taken a fancy to hint in his youth 
and who would send him money 
across Europe). The seigneur's salon 
was often n private gaming-room, 
where the adventurer, through the 
discreet manipulation of chance, 
could rclinc his purse. He could win 
credit by posing ns a physician, an 
astrologer, or an alchemist. 

If his temporary protector had the 
car of the King, the Prince, or the 
Duke, ho might even be proposed for 
the currying out of diplomatic mis- 
sions, the management of financial 
deals or the setting up of new institu- 
tions, since there was usually no 
organized civil service or trade union 
spirit to stand in his way. If he came 
to grief in ono locality ho could 
njwnys move on to another, where 
his reputation might take some time 
to catch up with him. Being equipped 
with letters of recommendation and a 
ready flow of conversation, he could 
expect, on arriving in a new place, 
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Catholicism, 
and Anglicanism 

Methodio& Fouyas 

In this book Archbishop Methodios 
examines the causes of disagreement 
between the churches, the growth of 
dialogue,and the moves towards 
reconciliation which have developed 
W remarkably in the Ustfifiy years. 
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to dine out every day for some weeks 
at least. The ladies and gentlemen of 
(he town might be waiting for .some 
fresh mental or sexual stimulus, and 
there was no mechanized entertain- 
ment for him to compete with. It 
was the habit, in all European coun- 
tries, for the mem tiers of the leisured 
classes to visit each other constantly, 
morning, afternoon and evening, in 
drawing rooms, bedrooms aiui 
theatre boxes, so that a newcomer 
found himself immediately in the 
swim. 

As one reads about the endless 
round of meals, card-parties, recep- 
tions, orgies, excursions and masked 
balls (hat Casanova attended in Italy, 
France, Holland, Germany. Russia, 
England and Spain, one realizes how 
dosed and departmentalized twen- 
liclh-ccnlury society has become. 
Nowadays, only at two opposite ends 
of the social scale- in the interna- 
tional jet-set or the hippy underworld 
—could an individual enjoy the free- 
dom of movement and participation 
that Casanova took for granted over 
(ho whole social scene. Very revela- 
tory, for instance, of the international 
network of influence is the way. as a 
young man, he obtained his first 
employment. He wax still in his nat- 
ive Venice; iiis mother, an actress 
who had been working for some lime 
in Dresden, persuaded her protect- 
ress, the Queen of Saxony, to bring 
pressure to bear on the Queen of 
Naples, her daughter, to persuade the 
Pope to appoint a certain priest to a 
bishopric in Calabria so that Casa- 
nova could be his secretary. 

The glow 
of eroticism 

He did not keep this post, or any 
other, for very long, because - unlike 
Beaumarchais, for instance— he was 
not the sort of picaresque hero who 
makes good, marries into the upper- 
cluss und establishes himself on a 
firm, financial basis as a new aristo- 
crat. He laid ninny opportunities to 
clcsmsc himself of the stigma of hav- 
ing been born among the classless 
parasites of the acting profession (lie 
did, in fact, become n Papal Knight, 
for what that was worth), but he 
threw them sill away, either because 
of the natural Instability of his tem- 
perament which made it impossible 
for him to think about the future until 
it was loo late, or because the central 
interest in his life was not material 
success or power hut the lyrical and 
physical satisfaction of his genitals. 
Occasionally, in the Intervals between 
beds, he mentions literary aiuhitions, 
blit he had no definite talent and did 
nol start writing for publication until 
very Into. So long as, by fair means 
or not too foul, he had enough 
money to play the aristocrat and 
court the ladies, his days were full 
enough: 

Since in this life nothing is real except 


Essays in the 
Philosophy of 


H, H. Price ... 

The first essay fa a discussion of the 
relations between fear and love in 
religious experience. The main topic 
of the remaining essays is the 
relevance of psychical research to 
some Important questions in the 
philosophy of religion, £2.25 

Religio Medici, 
Hydriotaphia, 
andThe Garden 


Sir Thomas Browne 

f W ?V H »A.Rbbbins 

In Religio Media, published in 1642 
amid communal strife intensified by 
Veteran uofflnaHaru Browne 
candidly Examined his altitude* to 

imriotapkia ind Tk&ariekif " 
Cyrus explore space and time, 
growth and decay, nature and 
mankimL fascinating both mind and 
teifaw wnhBrownrt eclectic 


the present, ) enjoyed ti t ; , a kind of side-effect, notes to Mr Trask’s translation 
images o{ the £.v ■; H* "J; * d a diffused genital show that many of his stories are 
of the always ,Te pr ? And Casanova, in his probably true, while olhcrs seem to 
l/m- J no,hin|t ««!fe l .!' tries to cover the whole be manifest inventions. It is difficult 
nrum..,, eWgjLjE erotic range, from to^say whether, in sexual matters, 

Despiie myself, 1 ?S,Jlnient pour Cy there , he is describing his own experiences 
n™ 1 t0 ®dmi{, that iK i; - L’Escarpoleltc to scrupulously or amplifying them 
m? !rH e ’ Whwh D1Mni toil!- ■!; LjX positions ami the cures for with the help of the more or less 
y J?! 1 disease. clandestine literature or the day. In 

sometimes, he cxpreiv, in this connexion, even more writing up his exploits he may have 
truth by means of an hahll l ^ui retard to some other amused himself by making them 


la cazzn non vuol pt^, 

penis docs not wish toE 

10 died, Ut the ngeofxi’ 
he had taken the narnunetfu 


up to his forty-ninth pa > : 

even ilv.t 


even at that fairly afomj 
jiulomiiable organ w« 
between him nnd his win m 
Mimuhitmg them. 

Here again, it hns lobcu 
the circumstances of & 
tavmired his icniperamtm & 
the eighteenth century tss] 
spccterl the outward fomuf 
decorum, morality amoaji 
classes was even mow punfe, 
is the enso today. Since m 
were manages de mvm 
wife was fair game for 
and indeed expected to be a 
The social prestige of the 00$ 
Mich that a man with theta 
an aristocrat could 
middle-class or lower-chag 
count on turning her heri 
mixture of blandishment ti 
She, for her part, might bi 
this initiation as n useful jti 
marriage, rather in the ns 
those girls of certain aril 
who prostitute thcrosdmi 
their dowries. Masks, diguit 
the curious cightecnlh-ctutBT 
sion for Iransvesium Id 
intrigues. 

Also, before the iouri 
modern hygiene and mb 
transport, everyday liviogsw 
more physical and InlimHtl 
is now. Travellers rat 
together for long period) a 
carriages ; total stranpn 
share rooms or even bedijni 
inns ; flic universal pnctkei 
table triune was very dim 
the impersonality oi ^ 
dining-room. A lady or f 
could hardly travel without* 
to empty the clwmbtff 
arrange toilet facilities, w 
servant might be less w ap 
of virtue than an active pj 

Girls, more often than not. w 

in a lied and, ns Cnsanwo 
for the benefit of naive 
curious sisters, cousins « ■ 
were often easier to ^ 
since they would cggfljfj 
and think that whiri mJJ 
did together was more mcw* 
what one of them nago' ™ 
alone. . 

In any case, the WjJ 

bathed in a glow of erot^ 


■Ufa In in this connexion, even more 
liab'yp- h in with regard to some other 
JU.U in the narrative, that the 
fiikui of Casanova’s truthfulness 
r He presents hin«elf f ranfc'y 
1 Vtti r in W many circumstances, ns 
fafcti! fluent and ready liar, that he must 


clandestine literature of the day. In 
writing up his exploits he may have 
amused himself by making them 
approximate to erode stereotypes. It 
is dear that a great doal of lus narra- 
tive cannot be lileralely accurate, 
since he gives wlmt purport to be 
verbatim transcriptions of conversa- 
tions which occurred twenty, thirty, 
or forty years earlier ; that is, he 
often casts his stories into the 


[. rat into a habit of mytho- or forty years earlier ; that is, he 
that was very hard to break often casts his stories into the 
Stage even when he was writing pseudo-novel form, as a novel writer 
icootetiom f or posthumous pub- might, conversely, use the pseudo- 
Ln (besides, there is evidence memoir form. 

S he had some slight (hope of Again, some episodes sound much 
Erl them in his lifetime). The more convincing than olhcrs. ln the 


quite outstanding chapters describ- 
ing his imprisonment in, and escape 
from, the Leads, every detail has the 
ring of truth, and one would expect 
this to be the case, since the tiniest 
events of such a dramatic experi- 
ence must have been indelibly im- 
printed on his memory, and there 
would in any case bo little point in 
falsifying them. But when he ex- 
patiates on a sodomitic and masitir- 
batory scene with a Turk in n Con- 
stantinople summer-house, while the 
naked Indies of the Turk’s harem 
bathe in 11 pool outside, one has 
doubts ; similarly, when a novice, 
in blushing wonderment, irealx him 
to fellatio through the grid of a 
convent parlour, or he falls in love 
with a castrate, mistaking the 
eunuch for a girl, or with 11 pretty 
person in male attire who is passing 
herself off as a enstrato with the 
help of a false penis. These thlugs 


may be true, but they could also be 
imaginary incidents in a porno- 
graphic novel that Casanova is 
containing with the story of his life 
to cheer himself up in the dreary, 
flaccid solitude of Dux. Since a lot 
of the amorous badinage is remi- 
niscent of La Nuit t ft le Moment by 
CWbiUon fils, some of the physical 
exploits may have been titivated with 
the help of such books as Felicia on 
mes fretlaines or Le Par tier ties 
Chtirlrenx. 

On the other hand, lie may genu- 
inely have attracted a wide spectrum 
of experience, because his philosophy 
of nature, as he hints at il from time 
to time, embraces everything except 
sadistic cruelty and masochistic sub- 
mission ; he dues not, like the 
Marquis de Sadc, make these things 
the important features of nature. He 
sometimes refers to sodomy as being 


nnti-naturn], but this seems to be an 
automatic use of the adjective, since 
he apparently engaged in the activity 
without any scruples. Nor was ho 
opposed to incest, voyeurism, mul- 
tiple sex. or any of the non-aggressive 
variations, almost all of which ho 
describes with gusto. In short, in his 
case ns hi some others, it is impos- 
sible to tell whether pornography 
followed the amorality of real life or 
whether real life followed tho 
imaginings of pornography. This, 
after all, is whai one would suppose 
to be the ease with his kind of 
picaresque hero. Courageous and 
dashing, but without any definite 
.social or moral principles, he was 
very far from being u precursor of 
the modern Existentialist rdv6U£, like 
Rousseau or Figaro ; he was just it 
sort of freelance, self-appointed 
aristocrat with a membnmi super- 
virile. 
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ltd by John Renwick. 
ydnmes. 317pp. Clennont-Fer 
j;G.de Bussac. 
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IJJONTEL! has made his way from Toulouse to 

Paris. Mnrmontcl does not know 
, . , , _ . . and asks for advice. Write a good 

id by John RenwicK. comedy, says Voltaire. Alas, says 

domes. 317pp. Clennont-Fer- Marmontel, I don’t know anyone, 
:G.de Bussac. how can I compose portraits? Well, 

X«MWI<"Y . thcn - *»*■* Vol,:i *re, try tragedy. And 

NRKNWii&i Marmontel tries; he reads the 

Dntlnde posthumc de Join- approved works (Aristotle, Cor- 
ifds Marmontel : Bibliographic nc j|lc, etc), attends the theatre regu- 
V* lurly, studies ancient history and is 

p. Clermont-Ferrand : Institut soon ready to write the tragedy of 
dn Massif Central. Denys le Tyran. which sets him on 

— ... the path to fortune. 

mould's story is n success story, The main interest of these A/ t f «i- 
»l a story of rags to riches— oires is precisely this seif-portrait of 
hek again, thanks to the Revolu- n self-made mail, in which the 
He was the eighteenth-century author reveals more of himself than 
whip boy; no genius, but u he intends to. As John Renwick 
W of the approved social and makes very clear in his measured 
*1 skids which look him to the introduction, the nutnbiogrupher 


Germont-Ferrand : 
s dn Massif Cent nil. 


Institut 


mould's story is n success story, 
«t a story of rags to riches— 
jhek again, thanks to the Rcvolu- 
; He was the cighlccnlh-ccnlury 
Up boy: no genius, but a 
hr of the approved social and 
id skills which took him to the 
i to’ become Historiographer 
Secretary of the French Aca- 


» become Historiographer prints himself in flattering colours, 
ft Sreretarv of the French Aca- in some cases he tells lies, in others 
[, jj* ' ncnt * princes nnd he places (lie emphasis so as to give 
It is a story that can be himself the noble role, This is the 
pea in ninny of the great work of n man ruined nnd upset by 
0 the* Revolution. looking hack from 

1. 'I' 1 , V° h) i ire ). though his count ly retreat and his uld ago 
Fgnjfartcd a step lower on an embellished part: "ccs soil* 
wm wooer limn most. venlrs litoicni pour moi tin soulagc- 

r “jjyy °t his cqnlentporar- meat veritable, on cc cpi’ils clfci- 
"W«l his early training to the cojeni au ntoins, pour des montens. 
I iwuii educational macltinc. les Irisle.s images du present par les 
hrt memoirs 011c can Jonx songes du passe." Also he is 
gw viable their lessons were writing for his children and wants to 
aw .J* 5i lcy hint tell mi edifying tale ; the result is 

the ability to tuaxlcr a life in which it is hurd lo discnlnn- 
™ commanicatc it peraun- gfc fact from fiction. One does not 
rolii l ‘ ,ud “nccs. It is know what sources Marmontel had 
pming then that life seems to apart front his memory -and he 


;*ion<» • a succession of himself says thin this was nol very 

, i^^iSic!n‘J hcrc ls n nicc want- reliable. But his Jesuit training in 

bathed in a glow of ^ J h . JS. „ account of his first rhetoric stands Iiim in good stead ns 

us it wna between w ® voiinire, where it Is he invents speeches in Inc munner of 

world of Europe ana ik m uw ir he is being dcliber- I.ivy for the dramatic occasions of 


world al Europe » wmg acnoer- i.ivy for me dramatic occasions or 

of rationalism, > ndlv 'Kfibe n!L« " asks him his life, and the author of the senli* 
technology ji »*■»* a popores in nn ... ^ mcnia j Contes Morans shows 


through in the golden picture of his 
childhood and family life. 

Not that the M fin oires are as 
insipid as this might suggest ; they 
arc more concisely written than the 
moral tales, full of interesting anec- 
dotes, and as in Rousseau's Confes- 
sions there i.s n saving dose of self- 
mockery. Often the idyll conics alive 
through detail— Marmontel has a 
loving memory for good fuod which 
seems to be characteristic of his self- 
indulgent nature. But what is most 
valuable Is the picture of (he road to 
success. As the memorialist reckons 
lip his financial position at various 
points in his ascent, one is reminded 
of wlmt Tun Wull has called the 
" economic individualism ” of Moll 
Flanders and Robinson Crusoe. 
Marmontel is a great believer in 
social virtues, but his main concern— 
which he can justify by an appeal to 
family duly— is to establish himself 
on a firm fooling in the world, llis 
mapping out of tho way lo the top is 
of considerable interest lo the social 
historian. So too i.s the scale of 
values implied in his memoirs, the 
importance placed on sclf-ef racing 
tael, flattery, oloquoncc, Immiony, 
all tho qualities which go to make a 
good salon man and which arc 
conspicuously lacking in such bools 
as Rousseau. 

Marmontel nuy not be n reliable 
witness of events ; his account of the 
Revolution is obviously biased und 
in places inaccurate, his portraits of 
contemporaries often read like the 
set-pieces of- fiction which Diderot 
ridicules in Jacques le Faialiste. He 
is however a very good specimen of 
n certain eighteenth -century type. 
We may not care for the typo, but 
there is something appealing in the 
old man’s self-deceiving Idyll. 
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Crusading Warfare 1097-1193 

RiC. SMA1L 

Now in paperback, this classic study first published In 1968 end reissued In 
1967, It was the first book to anolyso tho military achievements of the - 
Crusaders In the context of 'a feudal society organized for war/ 

8 plates, 1 1 maps 22,00 net 
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A Study of Wolfram von Eschenbach and his Sources 
CARL LOFMARK 

Lofmark studies Wolfram's treatment of the secondary hero Rennewart, and 
examines the way In which he used his immediate source, the Old French 
chanson do geste, Ae BalaiUe dAHscans. A volume In the AngHca Germanic a 
Series Z 

£7.60 net 

Christ, Faith and History 

Cambridge Siudfas In Chrirtology 

Edited by 5. W. 6YKES and J. P. CLAYTON 5 . ’■ 

Ten years aim Sounding?, a grdup of Cambridge thgofoajafti lake upR* 
chaiff nge fpr p determined rethinking of the nature and person of, CWWV 


A small Marmontel industry lias 
developed in Clermont-Ferrand re- 
cently, much of it apparently in- 
spired by the editor of these mem- 
oirs. <Hc has also produced a critical 
bibliography, giving a lengthy 
account of all the significant, and 
sonic of the insignificant, writing on 
Marmontel ; this seems a somewhat 
inflated enterprise, but it will help 
those who wish to study Marmontel 
.seriously. His edition of the A; lem- 


oires is attractively presented and 
contains an excellent introduction. 
There are fuller notes than in earlier 
editions ; a large proportion of these 
are thumbnail biographies of the 
people mentioned by Marmontel. It 
is only a pity that this edition was 
preceded a few years ago by an 
expensive Skilkine reprint of (he old 
Tourneux edition, which provides 
an adequate text, even if the accom- 
panying material is thinner than in 
I lie present volumes. 


Soldier’s tale 


1. ROY (Editor*: 

Blaise de Moil I lie 
253pp. Longman. £3.50. 

The Commentaries of lllaisc de 
Monluc, the swashbuckling Gascon 
.soldier turned Marshal of France, 
whose career bridged the Italian wars 
and the Wars of Religion, are among 
the liveliest memoirs of sixiccuth- 
contury France. Though they found 
their way into the libraries of English 
noblemen in the early seventeenth 
century, they have not been given 
much attention in this country since. 
1. Roy’s edition in (he ” Military 
Memoirs Series ’’ will go a long way 
towards remedying this unjustified 
neglect. 

It is only a selection, amount ins 
lo roughly a quarter of Lite original ; 
but all the famous episodes in Mon- 
luc’x career— the capture of the mills 
of Auriol, the battle of Consoles 
and the sieges of .Siena and Thion- 
villc, are included. By using Charles 
Cotton’s translation of 1674, tho 


editor has successfully retained 
something of the archaic flavour of 
the original. 

Tito Commentaries arc particu- 
larly valuable to tho military histo- 
rian on account of their illumination 
of contemporary developments in 
the art of war. As Dr Roy explains 
in bis admirable introduction, war- 
fare iu the sixteenth century became 
more cautious and defensive as n 
result of the growing importance of 
portable firearms and artillery; re- 
sounding battles gave way gradual ly 
(o sieges ami campaigns punctuated 
by skirmishes, llul Monluc, whose 
self-portrait of a rough soldier Is 
really misleading, was also an intelli- 
gent aud .shrewd observer of people 
and events, so that his work holds 
much of interest to the non-speci- 
Bllst. His account of a royal council 
meeting on the ovo of the buttle of 
CVtIsoIcs .suddenly bring*) to life an 
Otherwise shadowy institut ion. 
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Urban Space and Structures 

Edited by LESLIE MARTI N and LIONEL MARCH 
The first volumD In a series, Cambridge Urban and Architectural Studios, 
presenting work from tho Centro for Land Use arid Built Form Studies In 
Cambridge. The papers relate to tho effect of the form of a building on the' 
efficiency of land use, and omphttfaa an lute grated- Approach to architecture ■ 
widpfanniiifl, . ' 1 ^ 

Afa/rir t : ' «■ £0.Offr»i 

Erwin Piscatorh Political Theatre 

The Development of Modern German Drama 

0* D« INNES 

ilia first full study of Piscator, who Influenced Hoahhuth, Klpphardt, Welsi 
end Brecht, He developed the. modern dramatic categories of 'Agitprop', 
dooumoniary and total thratre, Professor tniiat sketches tha background of ■ 
Dadaism and Expressionism^ describes vividly his technical Innovations, and 
from this discusses In general the role of author, director, actor and audtefiea 
In modem drama, • v 

Splatu £4.40 net 

EamiiiaCaesaris - 

A Social Study of tho Emperor's Freedmen and Steves 
to, WEAVER . 1. ■ 

Professor Woavar’i primary sources are over 4000 inscriptions, mostly 
sepulchral, brfeF, stereotyped and undated, for which ha establishes criteria 
for dating and Interpreting, HfaworkviUI compel a major rtriilon of received 
opinion on th? subject. 
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Family life 


Present imperfect 
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JSVJA KATZ : 

Armed Love 

Communal Living-Good or Bad 7 
216pp. Blond Briggs. £2. . 

From communism youthful fashion 
now runs In reverse to cells and 
communes. It is a way of resolving 
not so much the problems of the 
world, or of single societies in that 
world, as the intractable-seeming 
problems of single, isolated indi- 
viduals, As Elia Katz found, on a 
recent coast- to-eoast safari from 
New York to New Mexico, such 
individuals tend to be peripheral, 
subordinate, incapable of indepen- 
dent existence. Living in the cracks 
of the capitalist Cockaigne — “mil- 
lions of hippie insects ", he calls 
them, “crawling and darting through 
fho fur of (he Big l/gfy Bear” — 
they flaunt a paradox : interna! 
dmigrds contemptuously living off 
that culture (with women, some 
dope, and a record player, a pile of 
comics, n telephone, a Coke, a piece 
of chicken, good friends) who me 
at the same time ils largest and most 
recent leisure class. 

But again And again, at tlic mag- 
netic centre of such collectives or 
extended families, Mr Katz intro- 
duces their patriarchal head, long- 
haired guru or shamun, dispensing 
power, advice, . instruction — not 

necessarily as malignant or even as 
neurotic as Charles Man son but of 
whom Manson is now the recogniz- 
able type. That oriental vocabulary 
of masculine dominance cornea 
readily to mind : 

She said, “Byron was the firaL really 
real man I ever made it with. He was 
me llrat one who cpuld make me feel 

tike a real woman Not that it Is a 

sex trip . „ . It's more like a head trip. 
™ Jofl really smooths your head out 
- ■ . nice, he ajioh’.v, he really ^innx*’ j 

A, harem closeness of feeling nppar- I 
ontly develops between such women 1 
till they seem exactly like their sub- 1 
urbanite mums sharing the smne doc- j 
tor or psychoanalyst. ] 

Some communes merely display I 
defiance: the energy of children i 
openly ungrateful to their parents. To . 
smash is freed 6m ; the tigers of wrath 
are wiser Lkun the horses of ecology, i 
Qpiera are therapeutic, organic, eco- « 
logical, where sun-people stir their r 
macrobiotic mush with pensive fore- J 

m6dila don, natural r 
childbirth and purphyra umbilical Is i 
(or purple laver) gently reprove the c 
cyvloua, lonely,' competitive cullure a 
of Coca-Cola, drugs, Vietnam and f 
las lee Bakes. But here tou sexual c 
anarchy lurks behind the suburban 1 
proprieties. Others again are hardly r 
communes at all, merely associations v 
or convenience knit together by r 
urban- economics : houses for twelve : l 
ocjpg cheaper than a dozen separate i 
But: there are ,|£ the p 


ponsc to the politician*, and the cor- 
porations. I'll cse arc seedbeds of revu- 
, Jutionarics ar war, whose prolu- 
comm lines, a.s often us not, (urn out 
to be prisons (for blacks) and mental 
institutions (for whiles). 

But the deepest experience for tho 
author himself was an “extended 
family ’’ commune, busy with babies 
end dogs, where Zen Happiness 
mingled with Passover Seder back 
on the land : 

Sixty people live in three rooms, and nt 
night all available floor space is covered 
with mattresses. Members of short 
standing usually sleep on these mat- 
tresses, while the more permanent resi- 
dents sleep on huge carpentered double- 
decker beds, sometimes three to a bed. 
The beds belong iu the women. If you 
want to sleep In a bed, or if yon want 
to sleep with a woman, you are sup- 
posed to ask her at some time during 
the day if it is all right with her. . , . 
The ones that arc pregnant look for- 
ward to bringing new children into the 
Family, though they may not know who 
the biological father is. The children 
are cared For by all the women of the 
Family, and they sleep together on two 
buses parked in the yard, 

Here is n sanctuary for mystery and 
initiation, without money and with 
coy Qothick mimes ■ Lord Byron, 
Lady Samantha, Lady Lily, Sir Wil- 
liam, But the final effect is more like 
a coed sororiiy-cuni-fraternity, only 
now with even more, bizarre gradua- 
tion honours and even more self- 
conscious publicity : “ wo want to 
pledge the whole world ”, 

This search for a collective 

CnmcEot, however, is strangely ambi- 
guous. Part journalistic project, 

part personal quest, it sustains an 
obsessive zigzag course. In Taos, 
like Lorenzo, Mr Katz momentarily 
stumbles on his ideal. Ho drops his 
pen. He claims his Family, though 


MICHAEL DAVIE i 
In (he Future Now 
254pp. Haniish Hamilton. £.1. 

PETER SCIIKAG : 

The Vanishing American 
255pp. Gollancz. £3. 


the Fnmily seems merely to tolerate 
the new disciple. But finally failing 
their test of total personal surrender, 
ho drops back into his quizzical 
journalist’s role. He visits the new 
mouaslic centres— built to survive 
these Dark Ages and herald a coming 
apocalypse of love— yet instinctively 
holds aloof from all artifice, all tribal 
reservations. He scrutinizes their 
cells, while remaining intensely hos- 
tile to all spirit-talk, Gnd-tnlk,. reli- 
gion-talk. 

The result is a( once ironically 
knowing and. involved — combining 
something of KarouucT; verve on the 
road with Tom Wolfe's coo), itemiz- 
ing stnnbc. Mr 'Katz can be a vivid 
reporter of a longhair nco- Yankee 
trader, for cxfimple. a fourteen-yinr- 
old Johnny' Applesccd “just splicin' 
around soiling his acid from Cali- 
fornia to Oregon to Alaska : or of a 
community cnuli-pnd on the Grand 
Youth Tour, replete with teenage 
pilgrims- from nowhere to nowhere 
JEW* , dow ? -with backpacks, 
paperbacks and guitars. Their cult 
ternd Mr Katz is all too aware of the 
joke) » one of Dovertv-— nnn^nm. 


political houses, tree covans of com- 
•WK™ dedicated to the destruction 
of US imperialism, founded in res- ' 


J . i . ^ — — “"-IV VI. IUO 

joke) » one of poverty— non-com- 
pejitive, cooperative, . neighbourly,’ 
voluntary, neorFranciscan poverty in 
the richest of rich. countries this earth 
has ever known. 


i Every four years the Presidential 
elections in the United Stales bring 
with them a revival of the curiosity 
that slill obsesses many Europeans 
about the workings of that powerful 
yet somehow slill mysterious soeicty. 
Both Michael Duvlc and Peter 
Sch rag have produced helpful contri- 
butions towards this ritual examina- 
tion of the American entrails; their 
common weakness is that both lend 
to ileal rather loo freely in the great 
simplicities. 

Mr Davie's is perhaps the thinner 
production of the two. His basic 
premise is not only more than a 
shade elementary but, like the inver- 
sion of the Lincoln Steffens tag that 
provides his jumping-off point, it is 
hardly original (Anthony Howard 
used it recently and rather more aptly 
about Sweden). California, in Mr 
Davie's account, is the ultimate 
frontier. With the aid of modern 
technology it has been subdued 
and now provides ils fortunate 
inhabitants with “belter conditions 
of life than any large numbers of 
people in history". Yet this future 
attained in the present docs not 
work: discontent and disillusion arc 
rife among Californians of all shades 
of opinion. Furthermore, freedom 
from want has created a spiritual 
vacuum in which a thousand bees, 
liberated from their owners' bonnets, 
buzz dcafeningly. 

It is in his pursuit of the exotic 
that Mr Davie's talents show to their 
best advantage : he has the good 
journalist's knack of dramatizing nil 
issue with a single interview. For 
part of his subject-matter the tech- 
nique works, well enough: but 

unhappily the past is hoi amenable 
to this approach, and Mr Duvio hns 
no redeeming sense of history, The 
present interests hint ; the future 
even more so : but the past is not 
hia concern. So California's origins, 
wlijch though recent are both fasci- 
nating and of importance in under- 
standing the present, go unrecorded 
— Uie xenophobia of the campaign 
for Oriontul exclusion and even 
Upton Sinclair's campaign for 
governor in the 1930s, based on the 
poverty which was then general, 
are cases in point, Mr Davie's Cali- 
fornia is presented exclusively in 
terms of the political configurations 
of the present : the world of Ronald 
Reagan confronting the world of (he 
Berkeley students. 

1 The far right is a source of par- 
ticular fascination to Mr Davie, He 
locales Its ideological basis in the 
expressed desire of figures like Max 
Rafferty, the former State Superin- 


tendent of Education, to recapture a 
version of traditional American 
Values, and ils geographical base in 
Southern California, which he con- 
trasts with the febrile radicalism of 
(lie North, Bul the implication that 
Southern values have crane to hold 
the upper hand with the election of 
Governor Reagan is not squared with 
Rafferty’s defeat in 1 17(1. Mr Davie 
also passes in silence over another, 
more famous defeat : Richard 

Nixon's failure to attain Ihe govern- 
orship, which culminated with one of 
Ihe great bogus exit lines, Nixon’s 
prophecy that the press would be 
deprived henceforth of the pleasure 
of kicking him around. 

Indeed, Mr Davie is oddly unsym- 
pathetic to the other side of the de- 
bate. lie catches the pervasive air of 
insecurity (hat lurks under the surface 
ot Californian middle-class prosperity 
which lias ils literal counterpart in 
the geological faults that cut across 
the Stale and which has helped to pro- 
duce the Charles Mnnsons and pro- 
vide the market for the Ksaiens, The 
angst that mars the serenity of sub- 
urban living and spoils even the tran- 
quillity of retirement is graphically 
brought out in his interviews, (hough 
he never quite matches Ihe novelists 
for perception— Alison l.urie’s No- 
where City in particular. But the radi- 
cals. who have llicir own grounds for 
rejecting tile values of affluent Cali- 
fornia, get short shrift. 

The students arc treated with total 
lack of sympathy, and his account 
of Ihe Panthers (who harily need 
sober treatment] is perfunctory in the 
extreme. Angela Davis, her guilt 
assumed, is discussed chiefly as a 
cause of embarrassment to the faculty 
liberals of Berkeley. Only Cesar 
Chavez, the Chicago labour 
organizer, is treated with anything 
approaching sympathy. Mr Davie, in 
full pursuit of his thesis, is not pre- 
pared to lake a closer look at the 
radicals' alternative future just as, 
with bolter reason, he declines to ex- 
amine tho exhausted past of that 
bankrupt inylh factory. Hollywood. 

Mr Sell rag is concerned with both. 
His theme is both stronger and belter 
developed, am! his prose willicr; 
though his presentation suffers from 
some of the same defects. Tlio basic 
argument j s that the While Anglo- 
Saxon ProtcAlant elite, who generated 
ihe core culture to which other ethnic 
groups were expected lo assimilate, 
has lost power in the United States 
over the past generation, and with 
power the confidence to impose ils 
particular values and . attitudes. The 
concept of a small-town America in 
which ihe tradlUonnl virtues of hard 
work, sobriety and thrift could get 
you ahead slill carried conviction us 
late as the Second World War, cele- 
brated by the: movie industry and ] 
perpetuated by politicians of both < 
parties. Since -then the credibility has < 
drained nwny apolitical power has 
passed to other hands, economic i 


1 power has dumb 

1 e ' high ?uh™°H 

I ‘■■mini by 
; ckilkniai ihe 

»n which weitiv i 

! *'«' jl'-'gnl by Ihcir®^ 
whn have thrown not, US 
Bi«ge. th e whole Proufi 
s;i [val ion thro, lgh work And? 
Hung loo. Mr Schrag 
. Up lo this point 
vigorous and often c$ 
hough | lie notion ofaiSl 

tronts Is both naive and 
» it when Mr Schrag 
advance his version of an, 
ordering 0 f society he can, 
conviction. Under ihe dS 

.. n Ul ? nc ; 8 e,lin 8 it teretbu, 
atcly lie develops his Ihenx: 
he various distinct groiiKfo 
been presumed lost in the rods 
created in deference to 
W.ssi* myths have emerged fee 
arc triumphantly reassert 
selves, brushing aside the .. 
the planners who have slim! 
on the Wasps' behalf. A ft 
achievement, since, to Mi Si 
“a tyranny of experts an ip 
isn't much improvement h 
tyranny of guukrilers and s 
sars ”, Happy Americans,^ 
pean reader will murmur, ik 
perience of tyranny is solssi 
they can lightly make sutitq 
sons! 

Hut, more important, MrS4 
argument circumvents the lij 
lion of who i.s to mediate ta 
the various groups that wifi 6) 
his brave new plural Amencak 
system where power isupta| 
between a set of compel 
slates, the competitors airl. 
likely to enjoy equal rows 
powers and resources that Si 
some hul not nil of than w> 
And in Ihe struggle fluid 
from dial situation tho wist 
not going lo be those virluoet 
iugs (hat obediently tcho Mr 
belief in pluralism, but the 
defenders of a different 
separatism ; (Jic all-white mi 
suburbs, Ihe .Southern &be» 
ing citizen’s rights. As II 
Herrington pointed out** 
ago, in situations of that son « 
not need it course in Manto* 
who will come out on top. 

All this is n l«V. 
Schrag has fresh and w* 
things to say, so long as wp 
t rates on his analysis talw 
grabbing nt the ncWsHjJ 
fashion. Hul nothing 
topical, ns his section Ml WW 
challenge of Governor WaW 
demonstrates— falsified 
other parts of his ttgfl 
rise of Senator McGovhj ■ 

he, like Mr Oaw. PJS 

entertainment fof lho« . 
concerned about Arnica 
or Ils periodic turnuifi^f 
some profit besides. 


isruptive moments 


URIEL HELD INC : 

L Queens Tor Old 
L Hutchinson. £2, 

HAIL BULGAKOV 1 

by EHcndca Proffer uud 
IR. Proffer 

M by Carl R. Proffer 

0 Indiana University Press 
ffcj. £2.85. 

f|D MARCUS (Editor) : 

P of I be Shamrock 
jl Wolfe. £2.50. 

Collected Stories of Bertrand 

d 

jd by Barry Fcinbcrg 
p, Allen and Unwin. £4.50. 

It from a single incident in the 
title story, Gabriel Fielding's 
: consciously avoids Ihe cilmtic- 
He writes with precision and 
a studied care ; he writes, in 
with an unwavering concern for 
; and if his prose strikes the 
jt it overtly civilized, Ihnt is only 
'since the world of which he 
h h one which retains ils civil- 
upect, though often ngainst the 
, A number of the stories give 
inpresslon of having been lifted 
At directly from life, modified 
% the order imposed by style, 
invested with the implicit pcrccp- 

1 of hindsight. In “The 
Itifcr of the Germnns ”, which 
of a failed love affair, the pro- 
ill is called Gabriel ; the story 
joigdsnt one, but there is polg- 
\ too, in (lie notion of ti man 
luig an incident from his youth 
} almost dispassionate 
, m if an old photograph were 
Died as part of a collage. It 
indication of Mr Fielding's 

he can make that tuition 11 

* ™ gory's weight mul total 
. Wxn t( is, in fact, the base on 
1 much fiction is built ; it 
w essential to the story, but It 
Kli-advertising. 

* f 1 • Mr Fielding 
K?, es I he mc »surc or his 
™y to those liny moments of 
w regret which arc the com- 
ft* ? f I,fc - lic Gucsn't. 

,hc L mlstakc of being 
S d . our “bout them. “The 
lyS « » ficntly humor- 
■SJJ? « young man -of 
is trying to 
at °o exclusive 
‘read in order 

SJJVi* r ^ ht peo P ,fi in ‘be 
«a y whn*), na - °'y on «- familiar 
already travelled 

£tS l, 1 ? ,fallsf or th °" e 

» hl “ f ,m ‘ ,iar - The social 
»od dm u not between the 
; ne have-nots so much as 
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The life and fiction of Uurehce Sterije 

i: '■ DAVm THOMSON . ' 
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belwccii tlinsL- who have and those 
who provide the spectacle is ut a 
man who possesses privilege gazing 
enviously at those who create it. 

If it is a truism that wealth and 
position are no defence against 
misery. _ Mr Fielding demonstrates 
that their cll'ccl is to rolinc grief; to 
make it less easily identifiable. In 

Ihe Dear Demesne'', a woman is 
forced lo leave a house iu which she 
ha* been happy. She enlists the help 
of an old friend [who may also have 
once been her lover) who, like her, 
affects a studied grace, a gutless, cul- 
tivated aestheticism which is reflected 
by the house and its furnishings. The 
deliberate preciousness of it alt (“ I 
.stroked the throats of the orchids on 
the Bcchstein ") might bo a little 
overworked, but the tiny moment 
of pure anguish felt by the pair us 
they arc touched by an irretrievable 
past is perfectly postponed and subtly 
underplayed. If the fact Unit they 
nre resigned lo sadness is an indica- 
tion uf weakness, it is the weakness 
of those to whom emotional strength 
is u kind of vulgarity: a vulgarity dis- 
played by the *• little French harlot ” 
Pixie who, in the title story, is taken 
by n millionaire on his annual tour of 
Egypt. Pixie, unlike most of Mr 
Fielding's characters, lias u strength 
which seems to come from her lack of 
vision, and the effect of that strength 
on her companion and on their 
middle-class Arabic guide is a violent 
one. The surprising thing is that the 
violence, when it conics, is remark- 
able principally for tho dislocation 
it causes ; and moments of disruption 
—■however impermanent — often pro- 
vide the impulse for these stories. 
They may, most of them, be appar- 
ently slight, but their dolicncy mid 
subtle resonance give them a decep- 
tive strength. 

Mikhail Bulgakov suffered con- 
siderably at the hands uf the censors 
and oHldal critics during Stalin's 
time. FI is plays and prose writings 
were systematically banned, though 
he wrote a immhei of reui tie tons for 
various papers, .some of which are 
reprinted in this collection. The 
.satire in the stories, usually masked 
hy surreal fantasy, explores the fami- 
liar -almost traditional - ground of 
the little man defeated at every turn 
by a bewildering and self-contradic- 
tory bureaucracy ■- and the shade of 
Ciogol hovers over all. “The Adven- 
tures of Chichikov" takes the titlo 
Gogol was forced to use for the 
first edition of Dead Sauh, and uses 
characters from Gogol to clever ends. 
The reader is always conscious, 
though, of the barrier of translation, 
a problem whicli makes itself felt on 
the first page, when we urc told that 
a character " exterminated " n 
thought from his mind, mid that 11 in 
Its place he inculcated certainty that 
he . . . would work in the Supplv 
until the end of his life on cartii '\ 
That . kind of infelicity is evident 


wen 


promise 


or Zend 

£2,5 0. 

&,. 1 * "jj a very famiiiar 
, °. Q S h ,n bis native 


^Africa he k ,» n ,n n « native scholarship, finds a way of dealing 
Hatty arim* j- 08 wt &blixhed the world which wounds him. 
fok ' hfcTT' • ant * much ol He marries a gifted musician, Joyce, 
P&i yJ* translated into the *kier °f childhood friend 
fesHUi SUa8M ' The careful Di ‘mar, only to watch her die in a 
S‘S f °^bg of The Siudem foo,Kh accid ' 3flt ' Dttmar, who in 
i\ K?**® ‘hat reoutariimi. Postwar South Africa has tried to 
ul 1 antes l £\-! matcfl lnlc,lect und goodness against 

He is one of the J ,he flla,e * * pendj f if teen ycars in pri " 

. K .Ptewar South Afrt?- nS Bon: rcIease ia the occasion of 

F* Srii with' ihS ChK * return aflcr ‘wenty-seven 
ffi^ 0B -‘beifer5n than ti!hh i' eurj of exile. This journey touches 
BUfa.’W® felherWrieSd? off a flood uf wancMririg recollec- 

m lapped in Sn?' t,on * darting back and forth in time 

i*7 l Pta)tv;; -lx. L^rF a ‘ 0 . com- — u... n—i. 


thrraiglioot : "He started to skip 
“lilc went parading past me in its 
quotidian way " it may be Hie fault 
ol the 'translator, hul that is no com- 
pensation. If enjoyment of the stories 
is inhibited by the rchurbnlivtf style, 
then any real judgmenl of them is 
likewise inhibited hy the reeling that 
we are gelling Kiilgakov-und-walcr. 
Fi'esuniably, though, we can assume 
that the plots of ihe .stories remain 
unchanged, and they, for the most 
part, seem unremarkable, though the 
lime and circumstances in which they 
were produced, and the targets at 
which they were aimed, lend limn) a 
significance outside their qualities as 
works ol the imagination. 

That kind of heavy significance is 
inseparable, too, from Team of the 
Shamrock, subtitled “An anthology 
of contemporary short stories on the 
theme of Ireland's struggle for 
nationhood The stories them- 
selves, of course, demand individual 
assessment, but the purpose in col- 
lecting them seems lo be a desire on 
the part of the editor to illuminate 
" the common tragedy uf all Irish- 
men though the anthology seems 
not so much opportunist as pre- 
empted. and the fiction representative 
of nothing but itself— which is how 
it should be. If the volume’s editorial 
direction seems a little pointless, 
David Marcus has, at least, included 
;i number of tine stories. “Tho 
Scoop", by James Plunkett, is a 
funny, downbeat account of how a 
practical joke played on a naive visit- 
ing journalist backfires; and Liam 
O’Fluhcrty is represented by a per- 
fectly judged account of the after- 
math of 11 skirmish between Republi- 
cans and Free Slate soldiers, in which 
the brutality and confused loyalties 
of civil war are movingly epitomized 
by the death of one mail. 

The Collected Stories a} Ilertnmd 
Russell reprints the mannered (and 
well-mannered) stories by which ho 
is best remembered as a writer: 
“Satan in the Suburbs". "Night- 
mares of Eminent Persons " and so 
on, together with a few lesser-known 
pieces and whimsies. TI 10 “puckish 
humour and . . . carefully formal, old- 
fashioned stylo " of which tho TLS 
reviewer spoke in noticing Nixht- 
nuirex is dclcclahlu throughout, and 
those with a crusty palate or an arch 
sense of- humour will want the book 
on their bedside tables, (hough any- 
one who happens to come across tho 
collection in the library and needs 
some quotable quotes could, turn up 
the "Good Citizen's Alphabet" for 
a willy, occasionally testy, selection : 
“B; Bolshevik— Anyone whose 
opinions I disagree with." “E: 
Erroneous— Capable of being proved 
true." “V: Virtue— Submission to 
the government." Best of till, perhaps, 
Is " P: Pedant— A man who likes his 
statements to bo true": a definition 
illust rated, self-effacingly, with a 
caricature of Russell himself. 


ground in wartime London, the (one 
and, as it secim, the purpose of the 
novel radically change. Clare even- 
tually becomes a university student! 
later specializing in Zoroastrianism, 
and through surrendering himself to 
scholarship, finds a way of dealing 


the .sister of hia childhood friend 
Ditmar, only to watch her die in a 
foolish accident Ditmar, who in 
postwar South Africa has tried to 
match Intellect und goodness against 
Ihe state, spends fifteen years in pri- 
son: his release ia the occasion Of 
Clare's return after twenty-seven 
years of exile. This journey touches 


book its title, are skimmingly touched 
upon, and might us well have con- 
cerned any other impressively: eb-' 
stride subject, . We need (o know fair , 
more than we arc told about Ditmar « 
political and philosophical ideas, In 
order to respect him In the way we 
arc clearly intended to, and to under- 
stand Clare’s. allegiance to him. .The 
romantic vagueness of ait (his is 
dreadfully unsatisfying, and in small 
details too Mr Cqpe abandons what 
he has so exceilently begun. Cbm- 


^ Mands^b c? oMfettt •° JlJ m for * nd Then disappeared. 


the' wai? ''He. : by- ■■ The trouble Is that the author 
?fj WiS S , *St*i*n» retreats from the task of elucidating 
^at' nLkood: bm ?!!: * those dements in the book that; most 

q^jromjbe shape and direct il. Clare's studies, 
•vi f.r i; :•■ ■■ Wider-.- Which orecnicidj tobim andgive the 


pared with the energy and solidity of 
the description of Clare's South. Afri- 
can life, the account of his London 
adventures and his explorations of the 
city when Joyce arrives might be by 
another hand,, a cursory list of tourist, 
doings. Joyce's deathbed scene ia as 
slick as if it had been written Ip fit 
a page, nothing ut all to ,do with the. 
likely, pittnfui dealings with Clare’s 
family in the beginning of the book. 
Thai beginning alerts the render ia 
a particular way, -which is hot . so 
very common: yet what follows, 
instead of being something to lust and 
nlattef, turns out to be a sort of 
South African “ Archer* ", as easy 
to read as to forget. ■ i !.;j 


Low realism 


U,U:tA iMAKAINI : 
iVIciniirir iti unu liidni 

2‘>7pp. Milan : Hompiani. f. 2,200. 

Daria Mui'aini's view of life, us 
shown in her novels, tins always been 
11 gloomy one. It seems to be per- 
petually raining ; people are uncouth 
and disappointing and physically un- 
attractive; no natural gaiety or social 
cheerfulness seems ever lo liven any- 
one. ’there is nothing, of course, 
artistically wrong with this ; Hardy, 
to mime only one among many, took 
a view of tilings that was quite us 
glum ; indeed it might be argued that 
rain Is (lie normal climate of ihe 
artist today and gaiety an irrelevance. 
But Hardy’s gifts were incomparably 
higher ; one is not depressed by Tess 
or Jude, whatever llioir misfortunes, 
however mclnnchoty the eye that 
looks nt them. Whereas depression, a 
sorL of low-powered low spirits very 
close to the atmosphere she creates, 
w the normnl reaction (o .Signorina 
Murnini's novels. They are simply 
not strong enough lo sustain or jus- 
tify their weight of sorrow, of workl- 
wenriness. 

Her first two novels were short, 
spare and n little absurd ; one was 
not persuaded of the importance of 
what happened to their young her- 
oines. Memorie di mm ladra (Mem- 
oirs of u thief) is quite unlike them, 
uses an entirely different technique, 
seeks lo create n wholly new impres- 
sion. Far from being short and 
spare, it meanders slowly across [lie 
lifetime of a middle-aged woman in 
wliiil seems u repetitive .way; 
thuugh this sense of repetitiveness 
comes from (lie fact that It is a 
monotonous narrative, not that Ilia 
incidents necessarily repeal them- 
selves. Teresa drifts from u brutal- 
ized childhood into an unloving 
marriage, abandons he{ child to ils 


Fiction: 


aunts and. from Hie mid-I^Os 
until tiie present, wanders about 
Italy in a purposeless way, living 
from hand to mouth, from thieving 
job to job. In between arc spelts in 
prison, where brutality seems the 
role, and her final plan is to “go 
straight ” as a -dressmaker — though 
this, perhaps deliberately, seems a 
pathetically ill-judged ambition, 
since she mentions elsewhere her 
hopeless clumsiness with a needle. 

The problem raised, though not 
solved, by the book is an old one : 
how to let nn inarticulate person 
express thuugh is, feelings and ex- 
periences in n way that is both 
authentic and credible, nnd nt tho 
same time interesting to Hie render. 

' In The Woman of Rome, Alberto 
Moravia, Signorina Murnini's hus- 
band, fell that renllsm was impossi- 
ble ; he wm writing, he said, not as 
a Roman prostitute would speak but 
as she would express herself if she 
could — in other words, he was trans- 
luting her feelings inlo lunguage that 
at any realistic level was quite 
beyond her. In Memorie di ttna 
ladra, though, Signorina Muraini 
haft attempted realism. Her narrative 
tries to ctilch what the real- life 
Teresa, with all her limitations of 
speech nnd thought, would in fact 
have said. This might have pro- 
duced a documentary novel about 
life among the poorest and most 
shiftless, u sort of Latin Poor Cow. 
in fact it produces a lung muni live 
full of documcnlni y-stylc material 
that never seems substantiated, and 
without the kind uf detail Ilia 
would give it the ring of (ruth. Ai 
short -story length Teresa's speech 
rhythms might be bearable; but at 
this length the dull, poor Inngungc is 
tedious. Nor does one know if (he 
accounts of prison or orphanage tire 
credible: they rend no mure persua- 
sively than the rest of ihe book. 


John Hopkins 

Tangier Buzzless Flies 


"He has succeeded in making hie novel both enifroustinp nnd 
enjoyable"— The Times Literary Supplement. "You nre con- 
scious of the count ry (in un almost physical prone ne.o around 
you. Tho bent, the dust, the damp, tho flics— the smell of 
Morocco Rooms to vise up from the pages 1 ' — Nina Bawdcn, 
Daily Telegraph. t £2.150 

■ An Alison Press Book 


Anthony Paul 
Down the Rabbit Hole 

"Clever and entertaining novel , , . The characters are ex- 
tremely well observed and presented” — Richard Lis tori 
'Evening Standard. -22.00 

Hugh Nissenson 
In the Reign of -Peace 

"A short, beautifully constructed book that makes n strong 
impression”— Alfred Kazin, £1.95 
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To China With Love ■ 


J860-1900, by the author of A Curious Life fop a Lady, the 
life of Isabella Bird, and The Coming of the Barbarians 
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A poet, not just a practitioner 


Thi* Oxford Ibsen 
Volume 3: Brand. Peer r7.ru/ 
Edited by Juntos Walter McFarlane. 
Tran dated by James Kirk up and 
Christopher i-ry with others. 

515pp. Oxford University Press. 
£6.50. 


Ibsen's reputation outside Scandi- 
navia has always been distorted by 
the fact that the prose " problem " 
plays of liis middle career have been 
too dominant in the general picture 
of his achievement. Shaw, alas, was 
light when he told Englishmen that 
it was with the discussion scene in 
A Doll's House that Ibsen “con- 
quered Europe and founded a new 
school of dramatic art ", and Wede- 
kind was right when he said tbm 
Ibsen's great fume in Germany 
depended on the Weltanschauung he 
seemed to offer, not on his genius as 
n dramatic poet. 

Jbsen’s world repula lion has also 
been distorted by the fact that most 
people have had to .read his plays in 
translations where much of the poetic 
effect is. lost, so that both admirers 
and denigrators have been preoccu- 
pied with the paraph ra sable “mean- 
ing " of his work. Ibsen offered the 
plays as dramatic literature, but they 
have been judged most commonly as 
polemical discourses. On tho com- 
paratively few occasions when critics 
with no Norwegian have drawn atten- 
tion to stylistic elements of the plays, 
they have limited the discussion to 
very broad aspects of theatrical tech- 
nique: Ibsen, as H. L. Mencken put 
it, was * a very skilful practitioner of 
ii very cxncling and lucrative trade 

. P *$T t * lc moment in 

hvent'elh. century criticism is when 
i. a. Eliot allows one of the par- 
ticipants in his “ Dialogue on Drama- 
tic Poetry to get away with the 
judgment that Cyril Tourneur is an 
immeasurably greater poet than > 
Jbsen— -whose reputation, we are J 
ifiV red : W *H no[ * ast tong. For i 
lht greyest drama Is poetic dramn." ’ 
If Ibsen had written In & major Ian- I 
gunge, this awful mistake would not ' 
nave been possible ; no critic would i 
try- to judge the poetic qualities of i 


Racine. or Pushkin, or Rrcchl, or 
l.'irca i who have resisted English 
Ira ns la linn us successfully as Ibsen) 
without .studying the man's work ai 
d first hand. Eliot had no knowledge 
of Norwegian, but he Was willing lo 
lake the versions of William Archer, 
who in Eliot’s opinion " knew 
„ nm hin g about poetry ”, ns adequate 
equivalents of the originals. The 
- judgment naturally followed that 
l Ibsen was no poet. 

The importance of Ibsen for our 
\ own stage has led a good many critics 
5 to judge [lie translations as if they 
* were direct contributions to English 
c drama. Archer's versions assumed 
1 an nuthorily very rare among trans- 
“ rations; people conic to speak of 
' them as if they were the actual work 
of fb.scn, very much as they quoted 
the Authorised Version of the Bible 
as if it were (he immediate word of 
God. The Archer texts, actually tho 
work of several hands, were really 
rather good and they deserved to 
dominate the English scene until in 
I960 The Oxford Ibsen began to 
emerge as the new standard critical 
edition. This present volume is the 
seventh to appear of the eight . 
volumes which will complete the 
enterprise, and for the foreseeable 
future it will be held in the high 
esteem previously reserved far 
Archer. Also by several hnnds. 
tinder the admirable direction of 
Jumcs . Walter McFarlane, The ‘ 
Oxford Ibsen is a model of correct- ] 
ness, intelligence, and tact'; the edi- ' 
torial work is both efficient and 
imaginative, supplying useful 1 
material pot generally available in 1 
English, and the versions themselves 
are worthy. of respect. ' < 

And- vet?— and yet Ibsen was a \ 
poet, and poetry is what gets lost in : 
translation. The very virtues of The , 
Oxford Ibsen will lead lo its being j 
misused as Archer was misused. ■, 
Englishmen will rend McFarlane as c 
bilaw and Eliot read Archer, and Hie r 
judgments will be attached to (ho / 
name of Ibsen. On the dust jacket j 
we are .offered the proposition, ex* ] 
t ratted from a review of. an earlier si 
volume, that " here is an edition c 
which will . . . make serious Ibsen cl 
scholarship passible even for stu- h 


>r i louts without n knowledge of the 
h Norwegian language '. Professor Mc- 
») Farlanc would no doubt wish to dis- 
ii six- iatc himself from such a simple- 
o minded view of the possibilities of 

0 translation, but what is unacceptable 
\ when made explicit in these terms 
v may be uncritically taken for granted 
£ when the proposition remains ImplI- 
2 cil. The English schools of several 

1 of our universities are now pouring 
out graduates who have read and 

i* judged Ibsen in translation without 
s ever having set eyes on a page of 
r Norwegian (the library of one such 
[ university, which turned out 150 
l Ibsen scholars this year, does not 
■ even possess a set of Norwegian 
; texts). The publishers arc quite 
• wrong to encourage this complnc- 
1 ency. Translations arc for the general 
reader, nor for the " serious scholar ” 
or critic, and if we wish to study 
Jbsen properly we should not pre- 
tend that Hie natural Jaws of litera- 
ture apply only to the major lung- 
unges. Ibsen in English is as satisfac- 
tory as Dickens in Italian or Goethe 
in Russian. U is belter than nothing, 
and when looked after by men of (ho 
calibre of Archer or Professor Mc- 
Farlane it puts us deeply in debt, but 
it can never be a satisfactory basis 
for literary judgment. 

A minority have been willing lo 
face the consequences of this fact, 
and it would be interesting to know 
how many English speakers have 
learnt Norwegian to read Ibsen as 
T. S. Eliot willingly learnt Italian to 
rend Dante, The most famous ex- 
ample, of course, is that of Janies 
Joyce, whose early love of Ibsen 
ciiused him to learn favourite pas- 
.^iges by Jifcnrt. On ,one occasion, 
when his Dublin' friends were repeat- 
ing, the attitudes laid down in The 
Quintessence of Ibscnisin (where each 
play is identified with its pamphras- 
able argument), Joyce replied by re- 
citing— in Norwegian— the lyrical 
poem which introduces Einar and 
Agnes mar tile beginning or Brand. 
Joyce's undergraduate > fc u ovyledge of . 
ibsen s language was necessarily, 
superficial, but Fils choice of text was 
especially apposite, for in the ex- 
change between Einar and Agnes we 
have (he mam problem made plain; 


' Nero there is no question nf the trans- 
latable meaning being the only mean- 
ing; in fact it is almost irrelevant lo 
(lie poetic effect. The poem expres- 
ses ail ethos, an alternative spirit lo 
the harsh rigour of hr, in, I. ami it does 
so through its lyrical grace, not 
through its “argument ", 

It is an interesting exercise to look 
at all l lie various attempts to put this 
lyric into English, and some similar 
experiment might be reeoiniiicmleil 
lo anyone templed to set up as a seri- 
ous Ibsen scholar without troubling 
himself with Ibsen's words. I his is 
how Tht' Oxford Ibsen piescnls the 
poem; 

Einar Rut tci fly. sweet butterfly. 

Conic and let me ciiich yon ! 

In [lie net of songs I made 
Conic .aid let me Minieli ymi ! 
Ai.N|:S (i/ujft-jjig hack wants in front of 
him, always just out of mu hi 
It 1 am n butterfly 
Do not try to smutch me. 

Let me sip the heather bells, 
Chase but do not touch nlc ! 
Einar Butterfly, sweet butterfly. 

Now my net’s ubovc you I 
Soon you will be mine, and 
Wings will never stive you. 

AciNi-s If I am n bi alertly 
1 will gliulty play, sir ! 

But if you should net my wings 
Keep your hnnds away, sir ! 
Einar O. but I shall hold you 
Tenderly, nnd warm von 
Always in my heart, where 
None shall ever harm you ! 

This is a success in that it achieves 
the translators' primary intention : 
it is not unrelated to the literal 
meaning of the original, and it gives 
some rough indication of the origi- 
nal scansion and rhymc-schcmc. Hut 
as a romantic lyric, which is what 
tho scene demands, it i.s very poor 
stuff; tho general lack-lustre tone 
is relieved only hy moments of thick - 
nnklcd harshness • “ snatch ", 

' smutch '-and the ciijamhcniciits 
m tho third nnd fifth Man/as (studi- 
ously avoided by Ibsen) disrupt wh.it 
smoothness there might have liceit 
itt.thn rhythm. And yet the Oxford 
version compares favourably with 
most of the other attempts to render 
I his poem. It j.s mu out iter and nunc 
iuinnialic than the Archer, there is 
none of the poetaster tricksiness or 


meaningless babbit 
mmur versions, and ! ^ 
incongruous effects usFtl 

i A £ n ,v s ; ! ,,y bcau,if “i bwpfc ‘ 
L 1 llJ ' tf my net in !?’ 

N "" L.ukl,, 

I his is good comic do£W[,!j, 
scene requires 
sclehralo through its <&-. 
jsmec the ideals of yJS! 
love and God-given hnpp^ 
would we make of a Shils 
l»l.iv [vi ra phrased by m rf 
professional translators? ft 
divide that Cyril Tm 
immeasurably the greater ^ 
I Itese lyrics arc. of course.^' 
intractable material for the g 
and lor much of the limed*, 
versions ol Brand and Patty 
perfectly serviceable. Sludyiji 
ing these plays might besA: 
use the Oxford edition uak 
be read together with Aria 
Michael Meyer, whose vk 
lively and idiomatic. Only&i 
general reader should setdth 
one translation, for the dife 
between the various good art; 
to put Ibsen into English p 
indication of the disianak 
each of them and the orifti 
The preface to the presenln 
explains the ways in whichdt 
translators have made theirccc 
lion: 

James Kirknp collaborated ri 
Mcl'iu lane to produce a iru 
Brand based on n literal Iru 
the Inner : Christopher Fijr 
English version of Peer Gym on' 
I rans In tion by Johan filing: 
McFarlane translated the “«Sf* 
wrote the Introduction and A? 
and took overall editorial mfo 

All four are to be congfil 
a job painstakingly done, 
Christopher Fry, who hat! 
very positively lo the di« 
having to stick closely lo a 
Peer (Synt may well be w 
.in the brightest jewel in his 
crown. Throughout the «a 
texts mill apparatus, there®* 
firing that intelligence, skill, ■ 
plication can achieve, ft* 
literature. 


The science of imaginary solutions 

ALFRED JARRY t , L . 


A £ FRED JARRY t 
Oeuvresconiplttcs 
Volume I 

Edited by Michel Arrive 
Mi 7pp. Paris: Gallimard. fififr. 


tripotent King of Poland has Ida! its 
Bppcul. > 

.Nor is there any serious risk of 
Alfred Jiirry being crushed lo death 
by pedantry ; ho is an erudite enough 
writer to disarm rather than rebuff 
it. and if he can survive, as he does, 


■ ■'■t ” : |J; MW if he can survive, as he does, 

io n belter world than this, or In the unexpected incorporation into the 
supplementary world of Doctor BiWiothfeque de in PIdiade * he can 

FaoMroll. PSre Ubu would long ago ? u ™ ,ve anything. Still, with Ionesco 


tOBfuI humo^r, hypomante arid m- no l ^eonsocflng with " the 
inhibited sadism would have ‘ ^ ■ t * le ^atap^ysics, 

brought- relief 'to impressionable sc L ence oF **» «cep- 

mintl* numbed by the rermulitv of Ji 01 ?? 1 be (hreatched with not- 
Potyeuae or Athafie. Ubu originated ^ a H atf ? a ’ The customary picture 
br « clawroom and should by rights as • the * a bs{o[he-Ioving 

havo found his way back lh?re- ®f ! h m^ ler . r0r ' st of tho 1890s and 
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it* right, together with a number of 
leMcr-known and irresistible 
Ubnsailes, but these are not easily 
lh reconciled with the nrchly symbnliz- ! 
tb ! a s fluQwr of some of the other pieces' 
ff in this volume. There was a time, of 
IS> course, when Jarry was looked on as- 
iq something of an impostor, who had 
tn , nppropriated in Ubu a character and 
:o ^nario that were truly, the property • 
rs ' or a. whole group of lydeiis : arid it Is ' 
id ft fact that in the list Of ** livrtt pairs ” 
ie impounded by the dismal Panmuphle 
g) * I? P remfs °s of Doctor Faus- 
t. Roi shares the privilege of 

f- the Odyssey in haying no author's 
:e name on It. This is surely not Jarry 
ig being arrogant, so it could be his 

n &&&***$ Vbu ' s c °mmon 
d birth. There Is a Homeric anonymity 
it., to some of the best lines and situa- 

ti u 0l ‘ , wWch secm ntore 

W. , i^cfp^lpre [ban invention, but the 

. : exploitation 

5 f l? 1 ®. i J b In inany places 1 

? dbtiricflyely Jerry’s own.; - • ^ 

Tho two sides of his mlnd, ffie bUr- 
, ksqtte mtd ■tbd commlttedly symbo- 
,0,ether in su,:|1 ■ 

cooks M the Oestes tt Opinions du 
d&steftr- Faust folk also in the -first 
vohirtte of th t Oeuvres (indeed,, apart 

■ J r Ph) Ia. Sum die and Messaiine, t here ■ 

■ A “ '« the stcond 

••Sb^ESl Circassian doc- 

; at ^ advanced but per- 

sixty-three, Is a Tar 
v • .contrived. : Intellect us I * 

grotesque tbfin Ubu , rn ffS 

1 


put n physique ett la science des solu- 
tions imiiginafr^s, qtii necorde vyin- 
boliquement ' mix lineaments les 
propridtds des objclx ddcrils par leur 
virtual ltd,” 

This may not be altogether clear, 
but the brilliant and nimble para- 
doxes in which Faust roll sums up his 
new science are not lo be taken as 
sending Up the pseudo-philosophies 

dear tO msnv nunknli. I. i> 


.‘ , sasiasB5a^>^^ 
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requirement for Jurry, and crops up 
again in less joky moments us, for 
example, la rdalitd du rfive ”, which 
he lays down ub the idealist’s ideal for 
any theatrical performance. Thus, 
finking the Knockabout puppetry of 
Ubunnd the frequently tiresome and 
Impenetrable Mallqrmlflnderlngs of, 
say, Les Minutes de sable mf mortal,. 

Naturalism - OITOr vu ^ ar, ly and 

«■ Mvqgely dhllsf. tern, an 
Cont f mpoiur|es and full of 
ftstidlous contempt for the slow- 
. masses, incapable of BrstDiits 

such beautiful ^leficts as «hf JS 

de MaJlarnrf * It Is hard 
h a\ far i his «*ciusivlty was 
£2* n t?i d ,? low J ar ? borrowed atll- 
' nof °rious prem- 
ia* S *. { and what Jarry rea- 

SjSfc*!} ^ wide misunder. 

.Sri; b jj P J sy. it was jnteosi- 
o *° o£ L en - there is probably 

clewSlw ' C ?> yW - his obsessive 
cleverness. But fairy is not wholly 

the SfllK? 1 “iAn championship, of 
sonte pleasant 
dufia^thi 10 be8toW on it8 devS I' 
i? 0 inost . entertaining of the 

Iraser-known pfeeeg by him in this . 

lours et tes units, sub- 
an d'ujl ~ 


hern is finally invalided ®*! 
army for what Jarry IWJJ 
best of reasons: thnt MJ*® 1 , 
cute a spirit to survive utt» ] 

The present edition of 
completes will surely « 
and will properly top** 
defective Rend Massat « 
1948. Michel Arriyd te- 
everything Imaginable, WJ 
juvcmjiu, starting at «*, 
thirteen, to n fltotf 
letters, between 1894 aod ] 
high point of which » ■ 

the economico-acslheiK 

that the cardboard W 

pfere Ubu in 1896 cost IB** 

M Arrivd is a 
pointing editor. Hh P® 
which he slates eaW 
most critics of 
appealed to 

self but reids badly fojf? 
setting. • Moreover,^ 

much tookeentoprovvft 

of Jaixy’a oeuvre, *^ 

has been commonly and a 

ably doubled; h« nc^J 
fighting cross-relcrencrt 
text to anoiher. an^ ^ 
again makes a iS 
kind; but most 
an! mystifying 
seeing Jarry as * 'hsdt 

writer, prcparfd to P^ 
together from 
rather than pursuing 1 

single-minded P ,,r P°fj )etl i. 

M Arriyd could hajcjT- 

forma!ive--hc . 

to the pribljcatjrin^ ‘^1 

’Patajjhyslquefor^^^, 
hard toconiebra; id 
U Movers mU »*** w 

comprehernl ve > 


rtHira vii'ws have been 
. c ,nr^fil about the question 
whether there is any scicnti- 
.. J y n Shelley’s descriptions of 

At th . C ° c nC - eX ‘ 
t ! N Whitehead (in Stvnea 
KviJm World) w;is Miff - 
t, " ;„, pK s«d »iih siKiicy;. 
rc a ,,ri C .|M ,, yf.>r«Knt^w 
Z |„ »y to If Ik hi' 1 b “ n 

;: a hundred years later the 
*th century would have seen a 
So&ry-.Onthcothc; 
l g |ca vis (in Revaluations) 
j a -' weak grasp upon fito 
r to be an “essential Iniil of 
*■ and. referring especially to 
Jd* to the West Wind ' , con- 
j (tut -‘no general sntist action 
> obtained front Shelley's 

ff" 

« adverse critics have shown 
indcrstftnding either of natural 
[wna nr of the nature of 
^inquiry, cvitfctlJy not appre- 
I that the aim of both artists 
dentists is to communicate a 
ad valuable way of regarding 
(tenomena, an enterprise in 
,!thcre cun be no absolute and 
cat correctness. John 
fey tin his Percy Bysshe 
p succeeds in making a more 
bring analysis of the same and 
senes. He warns that the poet 

? . 

jl«ays right as against (he critic 
* bkclihood that he will bu even 
I bfominl as the poet, on not ono 
ririetv of subjects which the Inner 
Wy has chosen, is virtually nil. 

tirade, arising in another dis- 
t but which, like the analyses 
t "Ode to the West Wind ", 
rm a meteorological interprcUi- 

i John Constable's criticism of 
king by Ruisdael, a winter 
fiih snow on the ground. Con- 
■interprcls the picture ns one 
ipproaching thaw, nut only on 

of the appearance of (lie 
b also from the recent change 
J shown by the positions of the 
f two windmills, one working 
ring the present wind, and the 
with furled snils, still turned 
direction of the wind which 
td when i6 was last used, 
tot follows the first line and 
stanza of the .“ Oile lo the 
Wind” are rc-cxamincd. and 
ff to tho opinions of .some 
Jhcse passages «re found to 
K 1 dramatic meteorological 
“non not only with eloquence 
'“tin insight which was quite 
winary for Shelley's time and 
: . h: ‘ rtl 'y been matched 

r" ,n 'he scientific literature. 
J? wrote that his Ode was 
and chlefiv written ’* near 
'•f October. 1819, 

,he Arn «' near 

S wind It, “ y Whe " lhul lcm ‘ 
*\A ind' a nf 0Se - leB, P® r “lMl» H 01 
KBif S lin B. was collecting 
P°» r dwn thi 

*«W! iilhf u*”' as 1 fore ‘ 
violent temirest of 

hy that niagntll- 

aasf im, » pec,,iiar ,o 

^^ndina nnh n,Jscrve ^« “nd 

ii work 8 ' be natunfi pro- 
i5! k ,n «• inspired the 


The meteorology of 
Shelley’s Ode 
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Thundercloud approat hing from the west-south west. 
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Thou on whose stream, ’mid the 

steep sky’s cniimioliun, 
Loose clouds like c;ii Ill's decaying 

leaves uro shed, 

•Shook from the tangled huughs of 

l-leavcn nnd Clccnn, 
Angels of ram and lighiiting : there 

ore spread 

On the blue surlnve of lliinc aery 

surge, 

Like u«e bright h.iir uplifted from 

fits' head 

Of some fierce Maenad, ev’n from 
r., , . . fire dim verge 

Ol the lion /on to the zenith's height ■ 
the locks ol the approaching storm. 

lliou ilirga 

Or the dying yeur, to which this 

.... , closing night 

vviti be tho dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Van lied with all tliy congreguted might 
Ot vapours, from whose solid 

atmosphere 

Black rain, nnd file, and hail, will 

burst : oh. hear ! 
. From the Inst linos of this stnnzq nnd 
from Shelley’s remarks it .seems clear 
‘“"I " Ihc approaching storm ” is a 
thunderstorm. It is recognized as such 
by Dr Hoilowny, who also identifies 
the "locks" of the storm with tho 
frayed " anvil "of a thundercloud 
which will be described later. How- 
ever, in D. King-Hole's Shell ey, a 
study written by a professional 
scientist at about the same time a 3 
Dr Holloway's, the same stanza was 
interpreted as accurately describing 
two essentially different kinds of 
clouds, one of which is the familiar 
forerunner of the great cyclonic 
storms of temperate latitudes. This 
view was recently accepted by Roy 
Fuller (in “ The Osmotic Sap ", TLS. 
May 14, 1971) ax establishing in tho 

E ocin "truth to nature ", apparently 
ccaiisc it was advanced hy one who 
could be presumed lo speak for 
science (although he was nol » 
meteorologist). Nevertheless in res- 
pect of Ihc nature of the storm and 
its clouds the interpretation is not 
correct, and it is instructive lo con- 
sider the error. 

The cyclonic storms which con- 
tinually form over the North Atlantic 
and travel into the North and West 
of Europe occur throughout the year, 
but during the summer they ara 
mostly not so intense as in winter, 
and they are confined ntuinly lo paths 
lying lo the North of Britain and 
leading into or near Scandinavia. 
Although they often .spoil the .season 
in Britain, they hardly disturb the 
placid, sunny weather which al this 
t time uf the year prevails over the 
Mediterranean Sea ami its neighbour- 
ing lands. 

The first signs of the approach of 
the typical cyclonic storm are (lie 
wispy high cirrus clouds which pro- 
gressively occupy tho sky. front tho 
West, Individually moving swiftly 
front the North-West. The leading 
clouds are often separate tenuous 
trails of Ice crystals, miniature snow 
showers in the cold upper atmosphere, 
whose lower parts lag behind their 
fust-moving. tops ; seen from one side 
they appear drawn out in the shape 
of a comma with a Long and nearly 
horizontal tail. Mr King-Helc pro- 
vides an illustration or these clouds, 
which he thinks Shelley secs ax tho 
locks of un approaching storm. • 
Although it would be reasonable lo 
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ialfanttk h “*w sent out in 
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Leon Trotsky 1 
Translated by Anya Bostock 

Described as 'one of the greatest 
examples of eyewitness- 
participant reporting in al! 
historiography', this is the first 
English translation of 1905'. a key 
text of the Revolution. 

£4.95 


Peter Brent 

Peter Brent traces the history of 
the first gurus, and shows how 
far their traditions extend to the 
present day, He discusses two 
contrasting sects, and analyses 
the nature of the guru-shishya 
relationship and the interaction 
of this ancient indian institution 
with Indian society as a whole. 
Hjs attitude is detached, critical, 
but eware of the guru's 
spiritual significance. 

£3.60 


S? ne 


Allen Lane The Penguin Press 


A political Biography 
J. D. Legge 

Sukarno was one of the 
charismatic leaders of Asian and 
African nationalism. He embodied 
theaspirationeof his people in 
thetime of colonial, rule, and. : 
helped create a sense of their 
being part of Indonesia, overend 
above their sense of being, say r 
. Javanese or Ambonese. He was 
also a highly individual leader, 
with a distinctive, mercurial style, 
who Inspired devotion -or . 
hostility. Professor Legge's book 
is a comprehensive analysis of 
his cS reer and i ts impact on 
Indonesia. ■ ■ 

£ 3.60 • 
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Thunderstorm on the move : the winds arc drawn relative to the storm. 


describe Much clouds ns “locks'' it 
is difficult id understand why they 
should be “ like the bright huir up- 
lifted from the head of! some fierce 
Maenad ”, because the heart of the 
cyclonic storm occupies a region too 
extensive for it ever to be perceived 
by eye from the ground, regarded as 
an entity, and likened to some wild 
v being. Moreover, as Mr King-Hele 
notes, the other clouds in his picture 
are not of the second kind described 
in the Ode. those tattered fragments 
which ure likened to “ decaying 
leaves . . . shook from the tangled 
bgughs of Heaven and Ocean ", 
This is an important discrepancy, 
because the low clouds in his iilustm- 
.lion, |he smalt “ wool pack ” or cauli- 
flower-shaped heap clouds (cumulus) 
which have level bases uud domed 
upper parts, are indeed characteristic 
of an afternoon sky overland when 
there is still sunshine but the high 
cirrus have arrived as the harbingers 
of the cyclonic storm. T hey are quite 
different from the ragged low clouds 
of bad weather which are discussed 
in more detail later. Also, at this 
time, on the outermost fringe o! the 
storm, the wind near the ground Is 
light, and backing towards south. 
As the storm advances the wind 
freshens, but not until some hours 
later has it become .strong, still from 
a southerly quarter. The cirrus have 
by (hen been succeeded by a lower- 
ing pair of thick grey cfoud from 


Which rain sets in, Not until still later, 
just before the . rain ceases and the 
cloud lifts and breaks, does the wind 
veer into a westerly quarter: had 
- Shelley’s approaching storm been a 
cyclonic storm the Ode ; might . have 
been to the South, but not to the West 
. wind. 

Thou breath -of Ait non it's being .. . 
' ’ T huir dirge 

Of ll\e dying year. • • 

It Ls precisely in the central port of 
the Mediterranean that a wild wester- 
ly wind is so aptly described as M the 


mountainous countries, and especially 
over and near the Pyrenees and the 
Alps, is the fine weather occasionally 
interrupted by short-lived thunder- 
storms, which iire provoked by the 
heat of the intense sunshine and a 
cooling of the upper atmosphere in 
the fringes of the cyclones whose 
centres pass by much farther north. 

During the winter, on the other 
hand, the rain belts of cyclonic 
storms frequently enter the Mediter- 
ranean and. even occasionally reach 
North Africa. Also, showers and 
thunderstorms often form over the 
warm sen when cool air from more 
northern latitudes intermittently in- 
vades the Mediterranean in the rear 
of cyclonic storms, usually through 
the gap between Lhe Pyrenees nud 
the Alps. It Ls a well-known feature 
of Mediterranean weather that these 
invasions are usually accompnnied 
by » fall of barometric pressure which 
Is greatest over the Gulf of Genoa, 
leading to the formation of new cy- 
clones in the Ice of the Alps. On their 
southern Hanks the flows of cool air 
intensify; over and near the Ligu- 
rian and northern Tyrrhenian Seas 
gusty westerly winds often teach gale 
force, especially ncur the thundery 
rainstorms and hail -storms which 
grow over the sea and ace carried 
some distance inland from windward 
const* by both day and night. 

The season of disturbed weather 
in the Mediterranean usually begins 
at some stage in the month of 


barometer in laic October, corre- commonly he called “ branches of the 
$ ponding (o the autumn break, is circulation of atmospheric water ”, 
remarkably large id Genoa, and can It is the mountainous thjmdcr- 
still be detected as far away as heads and the lesser hut towering 
Gibraltar and, a little later, even at cumulus elsewhere in the sky whoso 
Cairo. tall flanks prompt the description of 

At the time of the autumn break J^e ;}? " stcc P "* ! llU * "rtiove boil- 
the days are .shortening rapidly and * n8 outlines combined with tho 
the sun sets already sit about five P rc, J encc °[ lit® rillM shafts and the 
oVlock in the afternoon, so that ™ c 4 '"« s , cud ,h . c *f u « ""lesion 
after Hie long bright days of sum- V com " wU ™ • 

mer a West wind with dense clouds ™ ™ sM " & 

shadowing the sky and obscuring jj! !f , r n i.f„i e J 1 ^ r ,*\ a 

the sun may well seem to have ^ ^ a ® R wild wind, which sets 

nf winti>i' imi in tip uinn.iinn «* ii, M strength, but it h.is within it tho 

.^onhVdvtL v^r” 8 upheaval of the powerful ascending 
uirgc oi int ujing jear . currents which swell the growing 

. Loose clouds ... thunderclouds, and the descending 
Shook from the tangled boughs of ^bimcls of rain-chilled air which 
' Heaven and Ocean. * ,rlke ,ho SC11 and whip across it in 


The second stanza of the Ode begins 
by likening “loose clouds" to the 
wind-scattered leaves of the first 


blustery squalls. The atmosphere is 
In nn uproar, but only superficially 
in chnollc disarray: to the perceptive 
tnind the commotion becomes the 


, „ „ir .7 I , ... VUIIHHMIIWII imuilici lilt 

stanza, lbesc clouds Mr King-Hele interplay of tremendous organized 
correctly identifies w Jrnctovtralus forces, the sky and the tuimiit 


(broken layer-cloud), better called 
fraclocumuius (torn cumulus), ami 


. . .. - the expression of the “ 

fraclocumulus (torn cumulus), and harmonics " of the Wot wind, 
utili belter by their popular name of 

".scud". The lacks of the a ppr mulling 

Scud occur in and near the rain ***** ' 1 • 
areas of cyclones, especially in strong The barometric depression accom- 

nilnrl, BKil nan. lU. n.Inn...<la. -1.1 nomillll, (Jt. .U^.. U.LI..L — . t 


mighty 


The lacks of 
storm . . , , 


npproiuhing 


winds, and near the advancing sides 
of the dense columns of rain nnd hall 
whicl) fall from thunderclouds. They 
almost always lean forward, so that 
they can readily be imagined to be 
fleeing from the storm centre, “ like 
ghosts from im enchanter". Their 


pnnylng the storm which causes the 
nulumn break does not travel from 
the Atlantic, but forms in the Gulf of 
Genoa, and the weather in the storm 


October with the first pixmounced FT* tram no enenanter, Lhcir 
Invasion of cool air 4 jnce flje preced- with clear spaces 

Ing winter. ■ Sometime* fa arrives Sf!l re ? ! av i,TC S D ‘ “J f , . ra 1 nc,8 > so j 
with cannflcabla • rtwnWii m In th« they -have a skeletal or ghostly 

latter half of the oionSTsutWeSy . ten f t0 . c . lusler » 
break io a the ttmtnnowi rather like wind-driven dead leaves, 

“f ffi s r ,bcm 5 

They bring intense showers and thun- 'SSSSnmS 0111 ih* ™ ^ air "J® a th«r 
derstarms which drench . exposed !i 0 lS!S I35artS, i und 

northern coastal ‘regions with d , amcd cumulus. In the shadow of 

■‘autumjiiil mills “ K n ,Iie more fuass,ve extensive storm 

autumn.il mms . clouds the scud appear dark and 

sinister, whereas in the mind’s .eye 


they can readily be imagined tp be I s not like that experienced during the 
fleeing from the storm centre* “ like pnssage of the middJc-lutiludc cyc- 
gfeosts from im enchanter ", Their in particular the rains are not 
texture is ragged, with dear spaces lh ®. prolonged, ruther steady rains 
between irregular strands, so that which fall from the widespread cloud 
they have a skeletal or ghostly sheets of these cyclones, but the more 
appearance, and they tend to cluster, downpours of scattered thun- 
' rather like wind-driven dead leaves, derstomas. The locks of the kind of 
which also are withered, crumpled storm which Shelley sees approaching 


' of/fiufopfc r»sfv westerly Winds and 
gafe$ occur . from time to time 
: .. throughout the- sbnvner-; in pattfau-' 
Tar (he westerlies are ! even. moropre* 

• Valent in junit ; lhan'm Ifee, three pre- 
ceding month*. In cohlnurt, the 
Mediterranean arid .;he Ifmds artjund ’ 
it hq ve more definite winter ahd.murH 
. -mer seasons, in. Which ))je character 
. Of the weather is strongly' iqfluChcfed 
dec ur ding fb whether the Sea fadiJqlejr ' 

. .. hr warmer than the laud. Bos ses 
■ and fand^re coolest; in Ppbfupry, but 
the seasonal ■ warming of the land fa ' 

. tnuOh 1 more -rupid and . by ’day it. 

becomes distinctly, warmer than the 
•* ■ -sea during the period between about, 
-May and October.- 

' ; t .., - puri’ng this season the rain-bell.*: of 

; ; ' • .the cyclonic deptesribn* pawing ovbr 
. . jlhei- North- of Europe generally fail to 
• . Optcfc. l |ic Mcdftcr ralien li, iirfd i^yCr the 
iWMfarru tflc coasiiif region*; the wed- 
[ : ■ ■ , ther f here : i^: | nnsistcittf y iiJiflnsicIoud- 

‘ ! . less. JirAl ; rainleiL*', Oii|y ; iri the more 

’• • ■ .-r;' ' tv , -G-. 1 1 > .• i-W 


am not the tenuous cur! clouds of tho 
edges of the cyclonic storm; they 
represent the equally high but denser 
plume of fibrous cloud which reaches 
far uhcad of the towering cloud col- 
umus.at the heart of a thunderstorm. 

. Th« plume consists of cloud par- 


.j. ... -• — * uuin si 1 1 VI , . a MX VlV/UU Ifdl “ 

TwM,ln lhe.rcgipn around Florchce sinister, wbpreas in the mind’s k eyc f >clcs too small to reach the ground 
me .d^ctmtioo of lh> : wflA "Wwt ; .th6 c Vcm i\ u8 . clouda.of tranquil rain to hall; they remain 6us- 
yjnd-V.M!tb^^* breathTpf, Autbmn'i:. afternoons, Brightly lit by sunshine. Pcitded in the air which ascends In 
fa peculiarly appropriate Id : . The concept of the incessant efr- the storm and which oq reaching into 


^ peculiarly appropriate. Id The concept of the incessant efr- 
.no^lhcr part of Europe could: it be . cufaifon of water .between the earth 
lecqgnhscd from ordinary experience and ft® >ky, hbw so familiar^ had 
„m goppl. The abrupt awakening of baWy been foimmlated in Shelley's 
'the Mediterranean ’* from His sum mer tlqi^ but that lie understood jt well 
drews>” ; (the third, stanza of . the fa efaarfrom bis writing. U appears, 
Qd©y fajjflrt of a phenomenon si»m4 for eximple, m'“ The Cloud" : 

^ l of JhQ ocon 


. ’ and' sliorcs ; 
,»nnia die.: 


7 7 ; "■*"*>* wtvviims iii 

tnB storm nnd which orj reaching into 
thB high atmosphere (several miles 
above the ground) spreads outwards 
and forwards (see figure). The plume 
is especially well developed in the 
91°!* “vere kind of thunderstorm 
Which characteristically travels across 
ft grwt tract of land or sea at a regular 
speed or some thirty or. forty knots. 
Itwtends, up to some ICO miles in 
front of the storm, and so when K 
reaches mlo the zcnitli.it is a warn** 


" ^d^'W^iii'SaiellcV see£ L ns of *i e arrivuJ of the storm an 

CUmfttoIofflCu) stfttfetlM. Tho records ; driven by. the West wind JS IS ? w J r 0C P*° Biter. When the observer 

■ a ^ fl F 0 ^ nUmihg L^deSSirm^ Sh {S 01 ?, WCTlw ? r ? s sunset, and 

T ”, Taihtr can :i>e 2 *', dbchaning ^ So ! he ,( r ^a« of the plurae are 1>( golden 
ktoady apd, high .average level of tft* the: sea^Eut ' ¥■£ ^ ihe fays of the sinking suh, it li 

baromfiter^tom^ thesumiier s^^n, : ct^posed' of ^ >vSSr eSSST* «« a «* ai « | mfy " uplif ted , - from the 



V IB W “5r; nm --mM *39"? *-hork* 

U)t0 the-, spume of break 

ft Wtics ■ fye l.falldflfte S MaeiS 


clouds, ns 


can l>e seen in the phjuq 
I he previous pane. 

Congregated might of npM 

On the closer approxiif 
thunder heads, with their m 
towers, live neighbour^ 
cst parts o( lie f 
begin to cover me 
plctely tlvc previously i 
clear and blue sky. Tbtijb 
"vaulted over" by the <nah 
arches formed by adjom»j| 
there is little time lord 
“ congregated might " ol bl 
craggy Ihunderhcads W® 
advancing inky bases h«] 
darkness of night, fcawnf ®! 
siun of an atmosphere filW* 
substanlm! and opaque do® 
seem “ solid u 

“ Black rain, and 
hurst", writes Shelley, aw 
when tiic downpour of n * 1 
finally arrives it is Hung row 
hunt by the storm wind, w 
to gale force in n saccesy»« 
gusts. The first drops cow 
invisibly out of the 
the face or spatlermB ®«! 
panes: “black r.iln . 
by the intermittent NW»IJ 
lightning and blasts u( m 

•■bull". . . 

* * 1 

As a concise sinteoieot of J 
nnd nature of the ,n,v< .y 2 j 
storm, one of Natures 
plicated and still i , i'P«nc«J 
stood phenomena, 
lion fa tuirivnlled m EogW 
even, until vwy rts^niM^ 
accounts. By 
Howard's, published 1 w® . 
the same time, 
caused «ome . conWJ^ 

meteorologists. Nccu_ 
derclond ‘‘cunudgjjj 

known ax "cumu^i^p 

that when cmm'lus &r , 
layer of cirrus 
around lhe sumnut. ^ 
becomes denser 
largo cloud fa 
compared to Ji rtUS uotwvft 
thick short ««■ 

culm weather is ihwwp 

generally it 
side (In ternperate ^^ 
the stem) to form 
above. u, an 

^“ df the W 
based bp “SSL fatt * 1 

asifir-ss 
; ‘SW®?ss 3 

usrg\3 S 

mefeo rolog ioal 

F. 


LfOlTS nffRAU nnd ROGER 

iSflNDLI CARD: 

tej by Claude Sicurd 
feme t : 1913-28. 45JPP- 
lame 2: iPi 0 — t*J. pp47J-vl.\ 

k. Q jiniard . lOOfr the set. 

j] the major French novelists of 
|cen tury, Roger Martin du Gard 
j the one most concerned about 
wqhumoub reputation. Believing, 
he did. tb.'ii death would bring 
pul oblivion to himself, he looked 
^carious survival lo his literary 
to and spent his last years 
aifmg the vast cache of docu- 
* he had left unpublished in his 
line, in particular his journal and 
tich crop of letters he had cx- 
Kedwiih Gide nnd with Jacques 
su. Now that both sets of letters 
ibeen published— the latter in an 
ophry critical edition prepared 
Chude Sicard — one enn say with 
final conviction that MarUo du 
ft solicitude has already been 
ly justified : in the now almost 
pfcn art of letter-writing^ he 
Icounl, and will surely continue 
Ituid, us a practitioner of rare 
faction. 

l 

ho Martin du Gurd-Copcau 
mpoDdcnce will henceforth be 
lira! reading for any serious 
fat of modern French drama. Jt 

t i particularly well docu- 
cl ground to the spectac- 
and fall of the Vieux- 
theatre venture, from the 
ndary first productions 
inccd Paris audiences on 
if the First World War, 
ie traumatic conflicts of 
*n season in 1 ( >I7, to the 
defections of all the leati- 
« on their return to 
chronicles Cupcaus re- 
empts lo rebuild urouiul 


As in the correspondence with S. N. UF. HUMAN : 

S » U „ C - :,rJ ’ 5 iCUCrS S’ Tribulation, „i.d Lw, Blllc, 

Copcau are written in a prose much ,, 0 

more vigorous mid colourful than in -'■’“PH- Hamish Hamilton. 

any of his published fiction. Alsu 

very much in evidence are his well- A good many years ago, S. 
known gifts Tor character analysis man wrote in The Wonexte 
and meticulous observation. In &. memorable volume 
this respect there is notliing more biography. It carried bin 
striking than his description of Co- hard times in Massaehusell 
pcaii’s seizure in l‘>4l, the first him on the threshold of a pli 
brutal matii festal ion of the illness career. That was in 1*85-1. 


that was finally lo destroy him eight 
years later : it is as graphic in its 
clinical precision as any of the 
much -praised scenes in l.u Mart du 
l •ere. 

Greatly though he valued Gide’.s 
literary judgment and pereninlly in- 
trigued though he remained by his 
private behaviour. Marlin du Gard 
could never wholly trust him to 
keep a confidence. As a conse- 
quence, his letters lo him, though 
often highly informative about their 
various literary aspirations, are for 
the most part nicely calculated exer- 
cises in diplomacy, the innermost 
secrets never being quite revealed. 
With Copeau. at least in the early 
years, Martin du Gurd fell no such 
inhibitions. At the very outset, when 
they were both in their thirties, their 
relationship was as lyrical as that 
between the fiercely idealistic 
schoolboys in ie Cahier gris, and 
the real ’fascination of the tetters is 
the spectacle of two sensitive and 
highly articulate intellectuals willing 
their relationship lo survive once 
they came to recognize their differ- 
ences in temperament und outlook. 

These dilTercnccs were consider- 
able: Martin du Curd was an impla- 
cable rationalist throughout his life 
while Copeau was something of a 
mystic even before lie became a 
fervent Catholic convert ; Martin du 
Cliird had an almost pathological 
love of seclusion while Copeau, as 
actor, producer and impresario. 


S. N. UF.HRMAN i 
Tribulations and Laughter 
338pp. Hamish Hamilton. £3.25. 

A good many years ago, S. N. Belir- 
m;m wrote in The Worcester Account 
a memorable volume of auto- 
biography. It carried him through 
Imrd limes in Massachusetts and left 
hint tin the threshold of a playwright s 
career. That was in I ‘>5-1, Now he 
has combed through the journals or 
a lifetime and extracted front them, 
not exactly a memoir, but a set of 
memories about people. 

Mr I tch rniti it’s friends -and there 
ore a great many of them— know him 


paw, but not disdainful or lhe claw 
beneath. He is an anecdotist, using 
his anecdote as u means of creeping 
up on the victim before dispatching 
him with what is often u happy 
knock-out stroke - for in his case the 
laughter easily outweighs the tribu- 
lation. And ye i melancholy persists. 
All these grand, important people, 
these stars turning about hint su con- 
fidently, did they really think him 
their equal, he seems to wonder V Did 
lie ever quite outgrow the hesitations 
of a Jewish kid from Poland, faced 
with the alien Man tidiness, of New 
England ? 

He is at his best writing of Holly- 
wood in the great days, of once- 


to be the most elusive of men, striped " ot ' u 1,1 ,e of once- 

in us many colours as a Neapolitan famous railway trains like the Cen- 
ice. But the prolo-Behrmmi can lur I» of Broadway thirty-five years 


ice. But the proto-Behrman can 
clearly be perceived : a little Jcwisli 
boy from Worcester, Massachusetts, 
still surprised by his own successes: 
a little boy knowing himself to be 
melancholy under alf the fun, aston- 
ished at being seventy years old, nml 


ago. About himself he is modest, 
generously attributing to the distin- 
guished players who played in bis 
comedies and loved them, much of 
the success due to himself. He hob- 
nobbed with Bercnson, the Bibcscos, 


clinging perhaps a little too tightly to Enid Bagnold— showing nt times an 
recollections of nil the wonderful, excessive deference lo the smart nnd 


clever people who have bejewelled his 
past. 

Of some he has written already. 
His books on Duveen and Max Bcer- 
bahm arc classic displays of grace 


the clever in Europe. But he never 
forgot, in the excitement of it nil, that 
he was above everything u profes- 
sional : a quick wit who could turn 
out the stuff when needed, if at times 


nnd perception. But there arc other w ‘ ( }’ the agony of a sensitive spirit 
faces as well, ranging from Siegfried "’bicli would have preferred rc- 
Sassoon lo George Gershwin, front incarnation nt the court of Weimar or 
Garbo and the Luntx to Osbcrl Sit- Petersburg to vivid memories of 
well and Somerset Maugham, whose Worcester and an inborn sense of the 
biography he once toyed with the Me* 

idea of writing. The self-portrait which emerges is 

“Toyed with" Is an appropriate subtle and sharply drawn. Talent 
phrase, for Mr Mchrman is catlike, and a winning personality arc not 
lie writes stealthily, using ii velvet often so closely allied. 


Roaming with the Rom 


JAN YOOKS i 


awn company of loyal young positively craved public attention: l rowing 
first with 'TEcole du Vieux- for most »•! Ins career Martin du 334 pp. 
■*" then with “lex Co- Ciard dedicated liintscli single- mind- ±- 3 . 75 . 


first with "PEcolc du Vieux- 
Jier” then with “lex Ce- 
nt demonstrates for the first 
U* quite remarkable extent of 
jt flu Cards commitment to 
, Qfter completing Jean 
ana nerc the most surprising 
; 0n ,s «ol so much the 
* of hitherto tmmentiemed 
1 wniplelcd and then dis- 
fact that he once 
w on sin®: in Manchester in 


for most uf lus career Martin du 
Ciard dedicated hi nisei I single- mind - 
cdly to the novel while .for Copeau 
the theatre wax the only art- form 
which really counted. His obsessive 
dedication to his high ideal or it wax 
as destructive of his own health and 
peace of mind as it wax of human 
relationships, anil that, in spite of 
occasional clashes, he should have 
remained on close terms with 


Weidenfeld 


Nicolson. 


foreseeable if painful truth that, once 
the Rom had served their purpose, 
the undertakings made to them were 
found to be impossible to fulfil. But 
he is even belter at depicting the life 
or a wandering people whose Instinc- 
tive wisdom makes certain aspects of 
civilization look shoddy* and who, 
little ax U ix known nr remembered 


-W|-IV WiU-lt 

When he was a boy of twelve Jan live wisdom makes certain aspects of 
Yoons lived the dream which many civil izu lion look shoddy, and who, 
children cherish. He ran away to join little ax it ix knuwn nr remembered 
the Gypsies who had set up camp today, were ns much a target for the 
overnight un the outskirts of the Insanity of Nnzi racial theories sis the 
Flemish town in which his parents Jews themselves, even if the numbers 
were then living. For the next six involved were smaller -it Is exti- 


v J ln p m Manchester in Marlin du Gard for nearly forty 
"inch had Copeau ax its years, .suggests that the compulsions 
and Georges Duhamci us of friendship are ax powerful ami 
r ‘ unfathomable as those of love. 


narchic apocalypse 


H^DINAND CELINE : 

fey Ralph Manbeim. 
“ T%. Head. £J. 


to** 0 ? 6 fa think highly of 
hjch C<linc wrote after 
delamth 
right, for 

% '»30v *1*5 lhe,- 

*£” betaken for 
k. .1 ®&d t)\ev ennf niivA 


1 (lie hues aim n -wn»> 


St,‘ w ® that was 
■ J5 m ' lic - Ofaer early publi- 
y^^Uy ftie play 
J5LJ n J c ^. more anli- 
fa dolSt 1 \ tU though 
hvSleJ fiarni - Bui 

^ Whtt l‘rf°i- r maasnere 

-Sf *J 5 W« but 

abuse' 21 , 2 ^ of 

ba wre not the 


routine In claim mi * 1 wntrivedj)* breathless and' «n* 
Cfli Jf*5' an tf lis return in Pbatic, with the celebrated points 4e 
k ft-?*? BftJe better than work ing flat out lo maleh 

^Bomiqjkk:' with * hc ^Yrita* to the npocnlypse itaeff. 
^ to 'exnloJt : Manbeim, who fra* afawuly 


of wW he 
ofi£?5; fromW? 




te xi '^ btdrd - tZL Y vn and a chronaioa 

' «»fa fa too compressed 
i.-V-V tiffes of iwt> of hrt boo 


r* ,«i r.r rX f Hiankx to their remarkable 

du Gard for J')!? u ndeiManding and tolerance, lie wax 

iggests that fitecom^ .om Ju Sl>cn j ( i, e bcu cr half uf every year 
dslnp Me M powerful ami W;i[U | cr j n g w fth tlie Horn, those 
inablc ax those of love. Gypsies who urc purely numndic as 

distinct from the many tribes who 
have settled in specific ureas. He wax 
4 adopted into a family of the I.owaru 

V I TT'pk Q A tribe and, by the lime war broke out, 

l AY Uuv the child who lmd grown up speak- 

* ing Spanish, French, German and 

Rigadon (reviewed in the Tl.S on Flemish had added Romansh to his 
April 24, 1969). Jn 1944 Celine repertoire. 

ducked prudently out of Purls and At the same lime he had acquired 
took shelter in Germany, First near a divided allegiance, lie was un- 

Berlin and then in Sigmaringen, with willing to commit himself totally to 

the Vichy leaders. North ix certainly the world of the Rom by marrying 
the most varied and picturesque the Lowara girl whom his adopted 
of the three and is concerned father had chosen for him, mil when- 
e passage to Pomerania und ever he wax long away from it he 
fsldcnce surveillee there of felt a tug at fas heart. When llie Oer- 
hfa w ife, his cut und his friend, mans invaded France he decked to 
i-acior Ie Vigan. It, doe* not turn i ram the ta and 
the convulsions of the Reich the Free French w to 
pse but recreates them, for for having known loo much happi- 
did not need to witness dis- ness . 

1 order (o write of disorder. j n the event the service was to be 

»rc some incomparable cpl- with the Resistance. He was 
1 North, nu«l of them involv* enrolled as liaison officer with the 
weird family of aristocrats R 0 ,n. whp, from holding ihemxeJves 
re the lociil landowners; they u )oof from a struggle which they 
warped nnd striking os any - regarded as ndne of l heir concern, 

1 the Voyage, and the scenes vrere now. drown into it. raiding dlv 
-cate of a quite memorable tribution centres to oblnin ration 
r. cards for members of the Resistance 

ityle of North h Cdltoe at Hfa on the run, smuggling fugitives out 
wtrivedK* breathless and' cm* of lh? country and armx Into It, 
with the celebrated polnts de finally themselves joining PW»» 
Ion working fiat out lo match groups. The betrayals, the , Artels, 
ita* to the npocjilypxe itself, and lhe destruction which had their 
Manbeim. who has u|rea<jy place., in that evolution were not 
ed lyUti chdtew Tautre into unique Id the storypf the Rexisljnce, 
, has coped .is well with North which Wax not all glory. Mr Yoors 
could hope for; some of the recreates the atmosphere of ; ;[ne 
bus gone but enough remains period— a trifling detail only, the 
e this si worthy Englfah ver- Pari-i hold which wpi the Oestapb 
if Manhefm has uNo provided headquarters was not, as he has It. 
ary of some of Ctffche^ asthf* the Lflilia. but the Lutd ia, appr much 
nd ii chronology of hfa life: frequented by Anterican loqrists 
too geli -ite 

r mo (»F hk b£w>ks v>Tonfi. could teU-^-and he docs not >thtrk.. the 


Jews themselves, even if the numbers 
involved were .smaller —it Is esti- 
mated that between 500,000 on<J 
600,000 of them were exterminated- 


with the passage to Pomerania und 
their residence surveillee there of 
Cdline, hi? wife, hfa cut und his friend, 
the film-actor Ie Vigan. Il.does not 
record the convulsions of the Reich 
In collapse but rccreafes them, for 
Clfinc did not need to witness dis- 
order in order lo write of disorder. 
There arc some incomparable epi- 
sodes in North. nu«l of them involv- 
ing the weird family of aristocrats 
who were the local landowners ; they 
are fl* warped nnd striking ns any- 
thing In the Voyage, and the scenes 
they create of ft quite memorable 
anarch)-. . 

The style of North fa Cdltqe al Hfa 
most contrived!)* breathless and' em* 


Anti-Fabian 

Sl JOHN ERVINE: 

Bernard Shaw 

His Life. Work and Friends . 

628pp. Constable. £4.50. 

When the late $t John Eryine's life 
of Shnw was first published In 1956, 
the TLS reviewer found it “solid 
nnd vigorous *\ The vigour remains, 
but Lhe solidity has somewhat 
diminished ; and even the vigour 
seems a less certain virtue. Ervine 


vitality ha.x gone but enough remains 
to make thfa a worthy Englfah ver- 
slon. Mt Manhefm has uNo pfoVided 
r glottary of xomc of CtfftneV allq- 
*k»s and a chronology of hfa life : 


bookSwiong. 


ring known loo much happi- But he also Itad one serious liinitution. 

He was politically a conservative, 
ie event the service wax to be and he found Fabian x und Fabianism 
the Resistance. He was repulsive ; and he said so, in a variety 
d ax liaison officer with the of ways, In hfa book, Hfa account af 
who, from holding themselves btaw Is fherefd/e thorough And In- 
from a struggle which they farmed, but it is also biased and 
ed ax ndne of their concern, P™nal. It Is a valuable part of Ibo 
iow, drawn into it. raidi/ig dix- Shavian record, and no future bio- 
an centres to oblnin ration gratfw will>e able lo do. without Jt, 
for members of the Resistance but it h' ‘not thd definitive life. ft will 
► run. smuggliog fugitives out eventually be Superseded by a Wp- 
: country and arms into it, graphy making use of the copious 
themselves joining maquis materials that have appeared since 
The betrayals, the , artosts. Ervine wrote— most Importantly tho 
ie destruction which had their volumes of the Collected Letter*— 
in that evolution were , not *nd written with greater qbiectrvJty . 1 
i in the story of the Resistance, But in the meantime it is the most 
Wax not all glory. Mr Yoors readable and fullest life of Shaw 
tes the atmosphere of the available, and the most neatly worthy 
—a (rifling detail dnily,' the of its subject, y. 
hotel which wai the Oeslapd The present re-fasuo Is idCntfual 
iiartera was' not, as he has it. with the 1956 edition, except that 
(ilia, bpt the Lutdtia. now much the fourteen pages of Uitatratioris 
nt«I by American ' toqrixts have been reffloved &nd the price fa 
y unaware of the tales iis Walls been nearly doubled. Stfif/ipriuitd for 
UrU-^-and he does ttot.t,hirk.:the pound, it fa good valued , V 


- s 




An Inlrodiiclion to 
the Metaphysical Poets 
Patricia Beer 

The author introduces stu- 
dents und general readers lo 
me l;i physical poetry by defin- 
ing the word 1 me l.i physical ’ 
and discussing the most 
recognisable features of the 
style. She then demons! rates 
these points by examining the 
pneins of four of the best- 
known exponents : Donne, 

Herbert, Vaughan and Mar- 
vel). She concludes with a 
discussion on the current 
popularity of this poetry and 
iLs affinity with contemporary 
verse. 


The Destiny of Gold 
Paul Einzig 

Will the price of gold rise or 
fall ? Will gold be revalued 
or will it be deprived of its 
role ox the basis of the inter- 
national monetary system ? In 
this book Dr. Einzig, author 
of three books on the mone- 
tary role of gold, tries to 
answer these questions. 

£3.50 


Three new titles 
in New Perspectives 
in Sociology 

General Editor: ' 

John li’itkeford 

Processes of Mass 
Communication 
David Chancy 

)n this hook the author brings 
together material from several 
disciplines which have com- 
mented upon, criticized or 
studied mass communica- 
tions. His primary aim fa to 
provide a sociological account 
which integrates this material 
and demonstrates the relation- 
ships between contrasting 

pcmpeclivcs, 

£3.50 


The Sociology of 
the Professions 
Philip EUiott 

The aim of this book Ix to 
revitalise tho sociology of the 
professions by providing up- 
to-date surveys of work in 
the field. The author re- 
formulates many of the con- 
cepts and questions involved, 
and links the various socto- 
togicol. social psychological 
and historical . perspectives „ 
.through Which the subject has 
bemf ^ppioadied. ' 

£3-50 


Social Order, Reform 
and Revolution 
Bob JessQp ■ 

This bodls ■ develops and ; 
applies . on original macro- 
social. theory of order, re- 
form; and revolution from an 
eaamiiiatioQ of consensus, 
conflict and social exchange 
theories. The author pre- 
«qls a uiticaf apalysis ox all 
three approaches' and points 
no i only to the joint t hemps 
but a$o to their different ail : 
Vantages and disadvantages, . 

; 

iVt^cmlUan : 


• • " •.-fe- 
ll:,:. , 
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Why was Father Kelly so neglected? 


JOHN KENYON : 

The Popish Pint 

300pp. Ifcinenisinn. 13.75. 

English history is always changing, 
but nowhere during the past fifty 
years or so Inis the change been as 
thorough as when it has dealt with 
the period from 1675 to 1725. First, 
Namier caused the familiar figures 
of Whig and Tory apparently to 
crumble in one's hand. Then directly 
nftcr this Sir Herbert Butterfield 
taught us to think of the Whig inter' 
prelation of history. And yet this 
period has remained extremely signi- 
ficant. We may have abandoned the 
" |688 and All That " attitude 
towards it, But we arc more and 
more conscious that it marked a very 
strange kind of revolution. To quote 
J. H, Plumb, who has done more 
than anyone else to create a new 
understanding of this period: 

" There was a tradition of conspiracy, 
riot, plot and revolt among the ruling 
class that stretched back to the Nor- 
mans. By 1688, violence in politics 
was an Englishman's birthright." 
And yet within a few years we enter 
on the long period of our history, in 
which we arc still living, when for 
generation after generation violence 
was to be almost unknown— nt least 
compared, with most other countries 
in Europe. Politics, not nil at once, 
seemed to become deflated. 

At the beginning of this fifty years 
of -change, or- perhaps it- would he 
belter to say, at the end of the age 


that was so mysteriously passing, 
came the Popish Plot, one or the most 
horrible anil shaming episodes in 
English history. It certainly needed 
to be examined again. Those who 
know John Kenyon's other works on 
the Sliuirls have eagerly awaited the 
appearance of this one. They will 
not be disappointed. It is very 
readable; Ihc extraordinary compli- 
cations of the story arc most skilfully 
bandied ; there is an air of authority 
about the necessary historical back- 
ground. 

It is lime that such a book was 
written. It is now nearly seventy 
years since the last major work on 
the subject— John Pollock’s book 
with the same title. The contrasts 
arc /me resting. Pollock said (hat, 
when he undertook the study of the 
plot, Acton wrote to' him: “There 
arc three quite i in ni veiled mys- 
teries - what was going on between 
Coleman and Pfcre la Chaize; how 
Oates got hold of the wrong story; 
and who killed Godfrey," "The 
following book ", he added, " is an 
attempt to answer these questions." 
Professor Kenyon's fiook shows 
evidence of the new expertise in deal- 
ing with problems of detection 
developed since Pollock's day by 
.innumerable followers of ' Conan 
Doyle, nnd, in fact, a work by one 
of them, John Dickson Carr, entitled 
The Murder of Sir Edmund Godfrey, 
is allowed an appreciative comment 
in a footnote. 

But it is significant that the study 
of flie third of Acton's mysteries is 
relegated to ail appendix. What Pro- 


fesMir Kenyon does m> successfully 
is to vet his clear narrative of the 
plot in its historical setting, ft is 
fascinating to consider who killed 
Sir Godfrey : it is even more fasci- 
nating to consider why England 
seemed to go mad. 

Nothing in the hook is more valu- 
able Ilian the passage near the begin- 
ning on the position of Roman 
Catholicism in Europe at that time: 
" Protestantism had been driven out 
to the periphery of Europe, where it 
was precariously lodged in North 
Germany. Holland, Scandinavia, 
England and .Scotland; all with the 
exception of Holland, poor, thinly 
populated, second-class nations.” It 
is not the way the Englishman is 
likely to see (he situation, a* lie looks 
forward to ihc days of Marlborough's 
victories and Voltaire writing his 
Letters Concerning rite English 
Nation. We may recall communism 
surviving only in the Soviet Union, 
forty yeurs ago, and remember how 
men showed the nervousness of those 
who feel themselves on the defensive. 

Professor Kenyon does not 
account for the Popish Plot, however. 
It remains a mystery. By emphasizing 
certain points usually neglected, he 
makes it all the stranger. As lie shows, 
there was nothing new about the 
hysteria of the Plot ; it was only an 
extreme manifestation. As an example 
of whiit was possible in the days be- 
fore the Plot - -and it is by no means 
untypical— we mijfht take this title of 
a newsletter published in London in 
1645 : “ A True and wonderful I Rela- 
tion of a Whale, pursued in the Sea, 


In line ahead 


and inciumlercd hy mull il tales of 
other Fishes, as it was certified 
hy divers Mariners of Weymouth, 
who coming from France in the 
good Ship called the II on aunt me, 
did slnmlc the said Whale, which 
making (o I and did strike upon the 
Shore, within three miles of Wey- 
mouth. where being opened there was 
found in the belly of ii n Romish 
Priest, with Pardons for divers 
Papists ia England and Ireland, whose 
names are here inserted.'' Mill this 
kind of thing has to he set against 
the background which lie describes, 
of a quite remarkable tolerance of the 
Roman Catholics in the rural parts of 
England. 

Macaulay in a charming passage 
pictured the country gentleman of 
the old Faith during the seventeenth 
century : " Excluded, when a hoy, 
from Eton and Westminster, when a 
youth, from Oxford and Cambridge, 
when a man. from Parliament and 
from the bench of justice, lie generally 
vegetated as quietly as (he elms of 
the avenue which led to his ancestral 
grange.” Pollock had it that “ in no 
part of the country was persecution 
more bitter than in Yorkshire ”. Pro- 
fessor Kenyon gives an entirely diff- 
erent picture of what happened nl 
this lime in that county ami his 
account is undoubtedly the true one. 
Macaulay was in agreement about 
Yorkshire, saying: “The Roman 
Catholic country gen I (email . . . 
carted his hay or filled his hag with 
game unmolested, while Coleman 
and I .angliorne. Whitbread and Pick- 
eting, Archbishop Plunkett and l ord 
Stafford, died hy the halter and the 
axe." Perhaps here we may %ce the 
foundations being laid of that silent 
revolution which turned England in 
the fifty years ut ter the horrors of the 


Popish Plot into the cun n . 1 
Voltaire was to s ay - I'M 
man. as one to whom 
' 1 "“ y 60 1“ 

Naturally not cvc^.l 
with all Professor C 
incuts or with Ihcp^u 

he places on various 
all, the Popish Plot IT, 
material for a superb i 
“lory. Perhaps Z 
may be raised (it k , 
hi Hie liveliness of fa 
that such questions \jtiub! 
an answer). Whut parting 
of Sir Edmund Godirty u 
hy Father Kelly ? Prune* ei 
circumstantial account olfai 
said that, as Godfrey 
court of Somerset House » 
hy Hill, two men, Berry aoJs 
man who.se name he didu 
were waling for him. Gin 
had followed Godfrey intjfr 
actually strangled him. Tteh 
along with Father Genii, g 
the insligntor of Jhc muk 
and Prance himself carriedt 
in a sedan chair to the GwH 
in Suho where it was tilu 
Hill, Green nnd Gerddui 
ally deposited at the foot oh 
Hill. II was Green whouHa 
nation the next day oiddttt 
man was Father Kelly. M 
the Irishman scents lodiw 
ihc story. (Professor Kttji 
refers to him.) And yd An 
piece of evidence that In i 
forgotten. A coitlrapoqn 
one of several, show Gullit 
strangled and his body b«j 
away in the sedan chair, lb 
is inscribed, “Gwod 
llu i : Miry." Why was FA 
so neglected? ■ . 


eep a hold of nurse 


NT11AN 6ATH0RNK-HARDY : 
, Rhe and Full ur the British 

tnj 

jpp. Rodder and Stoughton. £J.w. 

Mies arc nut only British, of 
K though the British variety Im.s 
mm archetypal- Indeed, they arc 
i only human. Elephant mothers 
tj» wild often have elephant 
tafc Mouse mothers in the 
Kory have been provided with 
[flunk.'. As The Titties reported 
fairy 7. 1969), Dr Denenberg or 
Gw University, Indiana, arranged 
soiling mice should be brought 
outside feeding times) by spinstor 
i who built nests for them, 
red over them, and retrieved 
I if they wandered away. Like 
r young animals exposed to 
ir stresses in infancy, they 
fed better than their more 
iered contemporaries to stresses 
ter life. In new but safe situa- 
; they secreted less corticosterone 
a gears (he body to intense 
ftv). In really threatening situa- 
(bey secreted more. In fact they 
fai easily panic. It makes one 
|« how much the famous 
(raid huhilnel of the English 
t classes derived from the 
in of life under nanny rule. 

I i Gathtime- Hardy’s inter- 
ly lends to con firm this 
observes plenty of such 
tough not the agonizing 
xperienccil by older chlld- 
o long in this ambience), 
and extreme strains pro- 
a few cruel nannies arc 
strain inherent in learning 
obsessional rituals com- 
Koi all, and, underlying 
else, the essential strain of 


living in two worlds, upstairs and 
down. J. M. S. Tompkins once sug- 
gested that Kipling's vivid percep- 
tions of England and of India were 
the sharper because he could not take 
these scenes for granted, since he 
belonged partly to both and wholly 
to neither. Were the susceptibilities 
of crops of lesser novelists enhanced 
by the experience of constant con- 
trast between nursery and drawing- 
room? Mr Gathorne - Hardy 
.shrewdly ascribes much of the tradi- 
tional British shyness to (he nanny 
system, which meant that a child 
could never be quite sure of how 
people were going to react. It may 
well also I lave added to the difficulty 
of learning foreign languages, since 
mother-longue and nanny-tongue 
differed. Mummy said H 'hat? and 
Nanny said Pardon /, Nanny suid 
costume and Mummy said coat and 
skirt, and neither liked you to use 
the other's idioni. In facing a new 
lunguage it was per Imps safest to be 
dumb. 

Al limes Mr Gulhocnc-Hardy 
generalizes . too much —an under- 
standable temptation. Thus, what 
was true of the statcly^home nanny 
did not always apply to the status- 
symbol iin nny of the rising indus- 
trialists. or to the nanny of the 
professional classes, who did not opt 
out of ” the care and company of 
their small children ” ax much as he 
supposes. Ihe wife of the prolific 
historian. Harris Nicolas, wrote in 
the 1830s that " ' mischief' among 
nurses is only another word for any 
activity of miinl they find trouble- 
sonic", that “a negligent or passion- 
ate servant ” must injure a child's 
feelings, and that " a cheerful . . , 
intelligent nnr.se will render any child 
good tempered and sensible ", She 


J. R. POWELL : 

Robert BJflkc t Gcncnd-af-Sca 
352pp. Collins. £5. 

kit Henry Ncwbolt called Robert 
Blake one of “ ihc kings of the sea " 
but his name- is probably less familiar 
than that of other British admirnis 
became until now no first-class bio- 
graphy of him existed.- J. R. Powell 
who, after a life of scrvico in the 
Church of England, has devoted 
many years to scholarly work on 
naval history, including editing »• 
volume of documents about the navy 
■ hikI Hie Civjf War and writing n use- 
ful study of the same subject, has at 
last Completed ibis biography which 
he always wanted to write. It need 
hardly be SHid that his fairness, 
impartiality and familiarity with the 
naval tactics of the period make il a 
Valuable work. 

'i Two things emerge about Blake as 
e naval officer. ■ The .first is that he 
contributed to the evolution of the 
Idea of fighting in lice ahead, parti- 
cularly since the broadside had made 
the old tnclio of line abreast. obsolete). 
But this lactic evolved slowly (because 
it was distasteful to the old captain*. 
Mr Powell tefls us that they were 
unable to grasp the new fighting in- 
structions and that Monet, after 
Blake's death, “ wisely reverted to the 
old method of fighting in groups, led 
by (be' Admiral", Second, Blake 
was one of the first admirals to have 


rebel by the Leveller propaganda 
which was facilitated by one of the 
vice-admirals, John Lawson, being 
himself a convinced Leveller, Blake 
did his utmost to get their grievances 
remedied and somehow created a 
navy " not merely of ships, but of 
men"! How lie managed to recruit 
good crows and to avert mutinies is 
remarkable. 

TI\o unselfishness and devotion of 
Blake to the Commonwealth was 
outstanding. The same could not be 
said of other Commonwealth 
admirals, some of whom were ineffi- 
cient and others self-interested. For 
example, Blake obviously Had limited 
admiration for Sir Richard Stnyner, 
whose success in capturing a Spanish 
treasure fleet was grossly exaggerated 
and whose aim was always to fill his 
own pockets. 

Although BIhWc was h Member of 
Parliament for Bridgwater, he was 
not n politician. Mr Powell suggests 
that he may have been opposed to the 


execution of Charles I, though (bis, 
as he admits, is sheer conjecture. The 
idea that, because he was an adamant 
republican, Blake was critical of 
Cromwell has long been abandoned. 
They remained on terms of friendship 
mid mutual respect and died within 
u year or so of each other. Rplli of 
them laid emphasis on the strategic 
importance of Gibraltar, which they 
would have liked to seize, and rea- 
lized the wisdom of treating the Por- 
tuguese tactfully since Lisbon wits a 
valuable base in the war against 
Spain. 

It seems a pity that tho maps, par- 
ticularly (hat of the English Channel, 
are mi small and omit some place- 
names referred to in the text. The 
index also contains insufficient refer- 
ences to places. A glossary of naval 
terms would have been useful 
because, though they are no doubt 
faniiiiur to yachtsmen, they may 
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JOKI.T. ROSKNTIIAI : 

The Purchase «»r Puradlsc 

Hie Social Function of Aristocratic 

Benevolence, I.RI7-I4HV 

169pp. Ron i ledge and Regan Paul. 

£2.75. 

The subtitle of i his hook is impor- 
tant. For this is essentially a 
" social ", not a political study. 'I hc 
record of aristocratic benefaction 
runs across the boundaries of politi- 
cal groupings, thus the reader can 
forget about l .an easier and York. 


cause difficulty to ordinary readers of This is refreshing. . The aristocracy 


this excellent book. 


Shot by shot 


DUDLEY POPEi 
The Great Gamble ’ 

579pp. We id enfold, and Nicolson. 
£4.80. 


the meantime we have learnt (he 
intimate details of a great many 
officers and seamen of both sides, 
including their addresses, the names 
of their wives, and the number and 
ages of their children. We have 
learnt that one of the Danish 
conscripts - Cor the battle lived at 


• the boldness to attack; shore batteries A distinguished historian, commie- learnt that one of the Danish T* 1 
directly; i with ^ haval. artillery*; This sfoned to virite v history of a cam* conscripts - for the battle lived OF j^ c 8 
-conie&t bas had-ils ups-and-qowna paigxisciabomhlsiaskjn D^lbOdical Longaagstraede 271 and sold ud\- have 


is here taken for convenience in ex- 
dudo the members of the blood 
royal and those sons of aristocratic 
families who went into the Church ; 
no sign of Archbishops Courtenay 
or Arundel. Instead there are the 
members of the families of lay 
aristocrats who were represented on 
more than one occasion in Purlin- 
mcnl in ;lhe Lords,- They varied in 
number, we are fold, between thirty- 
five and seventy person!! at tiny one 
time. 

-This restriction certainly makes 
the subject manageable.. But i! does 
halve, r«d defects. In the first plaice 
we need to be sure of those who 
have been included. Unfortunately It 


none was MimnuxwJ 
between 1 307 nnd 14*5. ■ 
Or take another tftti ■ ' 
lolil that "(:*««!» " 
Arundel), when hnrjtd J 
l it/Alan college a\ ** 
140 for her soul, an* 1 
1 he footnote reference, 
up. slums that 
by John, Earl ol W* 

Maltravers , who died "tin 

was u Countess Joan, w 
Kingmaker, who ■£" 
Earl of Arundel. 
entry the more n usw« 

«*»ml Pl»«. if «« 

total figures are W/E 
the sample is further “J 
sake of the 
percentages ant ftj • 
limes so small 
wondering about .. ^ 
some of the 

Joel T. Rownihul^ 
ers for the dejMj; 
foundations, 
churches 

church in which J ^ 

to be buried). ^ 
philanthropy. TJf- > 
undramaiic, |h01 !sL jjr 

ing for Ibal. 

parliamentary 

to have beep 
m H* attitudes 10 
general framewft * 


gnjflwtnt tn final 


chjirch 


* uT JiT- «raiCU. ' r~‘ -TV iW 

-sight this was main* 3 ! 0 .; L n * i 


In defending' the town of tTsiUhtoh' 
In his 1 nptivo Somerset ngsdnst; Roya- 
list attacks; AEter the 1 ^ Execution of 
Charles I, he forced. Prince- Ruperf 
>Ith the ' remnants Of thd : R'oyafist 
Davy to leave his . shelter in ; porjtfii 
gal, he took part in I he captures of 
the Lillies and of Jersey,- he : dls- 


RINF. ROOFK t 

pdred Y«us or Fumily Welfare 
[■ Mkhucl Joseph. £6. 

* history of voluntary social 
country there can bo few 
f ^ich have attracted to them- 
||Q nouch eummendiilion nnd 
Pmexccnition, both well earned, 
Charily Organization Society, 
fjln 1869 and known to later 
“l 1 * 11 n| il V Welfare 

the name it assumed in 
tbe least merit of Mado- 
‘.centenary history Is the 

I t h u hc makcs clear the 
J for both. 

was bom during one of 
Kv 0 °PUnmin which peri- 
V sweep over English society ; 
J** Was In ihe yean 
W after the Second World 
E™" w booming, tho 
E};!® increasing, poverty 
Sferoust be on the 
pb'lanthropiste who 

j ^'riding fathers of the 
winced that the surest 
fheir departure was by 

*fbe moral fibre of the 

laS i- d ***** 

aust be scientific, whh 

thc aesutute there was 
®° oflwi 
^WMnsof The Poor 

i7e]**t*9iW are abl 


had liegim In cluuigc was due cliiolly 
to the pcrMiiudity of t'harlcs l.iwh, 
who was its secretary from 1875 to 
1914. He was an admirable us well 
ax a brilliant man. hut he never ques- 
tioned the tenets of the economic 
liberalism and the individualist philti- 
sopliy which lie hud embraced as si 
young man. That his successor, J. C. 
Pringle, was his disciple and admirer 
meant llisit reform was still further 
deferred. 

Against that may be set the ('OS's 
early realization of tho importance 
of training for social workers, the 
thoroughness of its casework and 
record-keeping, and the evidence 
that, lime and time again, the prac- 
tice of a great many of its workers 
was far ahead of the principles to 
which their parent body was vowed. 
They were to prove their worth 
during the Second World War, and 
it was recognized in the official war 


Flank, front and rear 


t|» 


Anguished himself in' the first Anglo-' ‘penumW for'idp study; of th 
putch war and afterwards In Hie waf. ’ of Copenhagen pud. h^g |iise 
$®ririst Spain; What is so. retaaric-; : the fbU. 1 The, sheet .weight ,i 
. dole about his achievfemen ts was .that ab out this battle and its surri 
fie carried tpem out with sailohs.who: hlstofy ' Whi^h' hb. ! has . opllc 
: vy'ere constantly disc6n tented because overwhelming, so; pifch ; ipV. 
of lately -of; .pay and inadequate food . his 530 pages .oft -tint Fe does 
pud drink,, and who were tempted to; down fo 1 the' battle until page 

] hiiiHmkiiitioto uh i^iNuriulh tMuiii it 


certainly a stupendous work 


wfe of. Arundel at all. A .member 
of: the; Arundell. family had been 
summoned to the rdrarpoos earlier 


the aristociflO® ^ W 
well with 
chfvalric 
through 

across the a/yjaf 
surprise came 
aristocracy ; 
vatism .in, the c.^ 


of its 


ESIltF.K VII. AR : 

The Manipulated Man : 

144pp. A hcla rd-Schui nan. £1.50 

I*l us be pfiivocJlive at any cost, 
but ifvcn when the target is Women's 
Lib, Some uf whose supporters lay 
themselves open, flank, front and 
rear, with magnificent abandon, it h 
stilt wise lb choose one’s ammuni- 
tion with., more circumspection than 
Estficr Vilar thaws m this book. 
Accepting thc.ir thesis that Ibe sexes 
are made, not born, meaning tM ih« 
present inferior uauw of women is 
due .to cultural conditioning father 
4fian inherent differences. Miss Vilar 
goes on to suggest (fiat the condition* 
log is done by , vrom^ri, Who, from 


Infirm of purpose 


ubviuusly duise !wr nurses with 
discriminaliitii and supervised (hem 
afterwards. Many Victorian domes- 
tic novels imply iliat this was usual. 

Again, in the complex peeking 
order of English society, il is mis- 
leading to call nannies “ lower class ", 

I hey tended to come or NIO rather 
than other ranks slock. 

But these are minor points. By 
aiui large this is u most fascinating, 
wide-ranging and sympathetic book, 
bubbling with side-issues - such as 
the effect or kibbutzim on children 
and the possibility that most nanny- 
trained boys were sexually attracted 
to ** lower-class girls ", treating 
" upper-class " ones as princesses 
lohtraiucs like Mummy. Here are 
nanny saints like Lord Shaftesbury's 
Maria Millis, and CliUrch ill’s 
Everest, nanny devils like Curzoifs 
Miss Pnrainun. and hosts of ordin- 
ary daily-bread nannies remem- 
bered by their charges with lifelong 
love. Nanny snobbery is entertain- 
ingly examined, as are the power 
struggle* between nannies mid 
mothers, governesses and cooks 
(though, oddly enough. Angela 
Thirkell's penetrating sketches u( 
domestic politics go unquoted). 

It should he a treasure-house for 
social historians, anthropologists 
concerned with interacting culture 
patterns, and students of oral tradi- 
tions. There arc plenty or these in 
the body of the book, though the 
appendix on nanny sayings is alt too 
short. Il omits ‘‘come oq, skin-a- 
rabbit ", said when taking off a 
jersey over a child’s head ; “ il its and 
ans were pots and pans there 'd be no 
work lor linkers' hands"; and 
“ you'll drive me nmd with all your 
whys and wherefores ". 


I'.DNA UOHKUTStlN : 

'Hie Yorkhill Story 

The History of The Royal Hospital 

for Sick Children, Glasgow 

2(i.tpp. Glasgow University Press. 
II. Mk 

hi 1861 conditions in the slums of 
Glasgow, a city of 400.000 people 
with a population density of, in 
places, almost 200 persons an acre, 
were little different from whut had 
moved Edwin Chadwick to say, 
twenty years earlier, that he had 
never seen such misery in any other 
British city. Many families still 
drew their water from contaminated 
wells, ‘ nit hough there was .n whole- 
some supply available, brought from 
Loch Kntrfne in 1857. but at n cost 
of five shill lugs for n household. 
Faulty drains, lack of ventilation nnd 
gross overcrowding, with festering 
rubbish heaps in the narrow streets 
and courts, had made Glasgow n 
prey to epidemics of cholera nnd 
other diseases from 18lf> onwards. 
The effect on young children was 
horrifying: crippling bone diseases 
and disfiguring skin diseases were 
commonplace in tho slums. There 
was a general death rate of I to 3.3 
of the population ; children under 
five years of age accounted for more 
than half of these deaths. 

It was against llii.s background that 
a group of citizens brought forward 
the suggestion of building a hospital 
for sick children. There were imme- 
diate objections to the proposal from 
Ihc staff and directors of the Royal 
Infirmary, who claimed that their 
hospital could deal with (he sick 
children of Glasgow : had they not 
just bought twelve new cribs for this 
purpose / They also feared that a 
children's hospital would channel off 


history, where Richard Tilimiss. 
writing of their work in ihc rest 
centres, said: 

Tliey hntl experience in liumiling dis- 
tressed people, they knew die value of 
order, they were familiar with (he del nil 
of social provision. . . . Tliey were 
capable of Inking die initiative ami of 
temporarily d it regard ing Miles . (mil 
regulations. This they did effectively. 

Since Ihcii the FWA has 
reexamined its function in relation to 
move comprehensive slate provision 
for public welfare, and has been 
quick to assume the traditional 
pioneering role or voluntary bodies. 
It would be unfortunate if lack of 
money should restrict its experiments, 
particularly in preventive work. 
Meantime the history of its llpjl cen- 
tury may be seen both us an inspira- 
tion and as a warning of the dangers 
of setting principle above pragmatism 
in social work. 


So far, a gay enough seiuFup. ahd 
not; altogether! lidtrti*. » IF ji;. whijt 
Miss Vilar begins to .support her 
argument that she and it full lo 
pieces. To lake a random example; 
what possible basis has she for 
saying that " women- -even moth* 
ers—havc absolutely no idea how 
the human (species develops, how it 
grows in their Wombs, what phases 
occur beLw eon the moment of , con- 
ception and the actual birili "7 It. 
/nay have.! been true of the pktleilts 
fljie. s*w in the hospital in Bavaria 
Where rite'. Worked for a year after 
cofiinletlng her medical irainidg and 


IO ihe-.Cbm*Of» writer valUm in, the 

l« To; : u> * of iM h««.' TkSj 


« :A : . .. r- • 




.iAHdhMid/'mu^ipulaiek Die 
mulp into bring strong, ambitious, 
deter nrtfned, hard-working. Women 
do this so that men, their lives long, 
will support them, pick! , of whom 
.“ bj' the aue of twelve «t the litot 
; . Tuive pLnjKd fytiire /or Ihem ; 
selves wbkffi comhp. pf cfioqring a 
i'apd’ retting ,Hto> w dp ill M 
&kk'\ ' ■ |J • ' ' 


apd BiVaria.> hot. the world.. tier 
jemtf M ■/rfwnce, ; ;<po r| .,. arp 
■furiously’ .ouUnriaed, hearing in 
mind that rite Is only thirty-six. years 
old. Readers may have difficulty in 
relating Miss Vilar’* world, Id which 
‘•.the: ropjority 'of men wear xtrijwd 
pyjarnaia," (bax ahe never glanced 
qyef, tho umntprs oS the chain 
filor^s?) and 4 omen PdLupila^ cqr- 


somc of the charily hitherto received 
by the Infirmary itself. Norman 
Maclcod. the well-known and influen- 
tial preacher, vvas among l hose 
ia favour of ihc prop os id, and the 
plan to build the hospital finally look 
shape. But although the bat tlu with 
the Royal Infirmary was won, mure 
difficulties developed with the Senate 
of the University, and il was not 
until 1883 that the new hospital for 
sick children, with 58 cols, wits finally 
opened. 

Edna Robertson gives a lively and 
interesting account of the develop- 
ment of tnc hospital up lo Lite present 
time. A dispensary lor oul-palicuts 
was opened in 1889 with funds raised 
ht n highly original and successful 
"Fancy Fnir " in 1884. A free supply 
of water was supplied by tho Cor- 
poration and there Was an elaborate 
system of iuternnl speaking tubes, by 
means of which the matron could 
communicate with all the depart- 
ments of the hospital from her own 
bedroom or office. In 196S it was 
feared that the whole building might 
collapse nnd all patients had lo be 
moved as an emergency to a smaller 
building while the old hospital was 
rebuilt. She gives biographical 
details of many of the consultant 
staff and of members of l lie board, 
nnd there is a full account of the valu- 
able research which has been enrried 
out there. 

As W'ilh so many histories of hos- 
pitals, space is given to descriptions 
of the buildings and to the lives and 
characters of the medical and lay 
staff, blit little attention is given to 
the diseases from which the patients 
Buffered. Because of this whut could 
have been a valuable contribution to 
tho history of medicine is lost, An 
analysis of the diseases should be' an 
essential pnrt of the history* of any 
hospital. 


I Phaidon 

Painting in Britain 1800-1900: 

The Restless Century 

-WILLIAM GAUNT 


An exciting survey of this rnsilitalliig period —from Turner, ^unstable 
and I lie Hon mitt it* to the Pre-Rapluivllles. Sickert and Dearth ley. In- 
cludes tho work of 90 urtisW. 2Sh /»/», 171 Ulus, 22 In colour, _ //} x I0ht,‘ 


Sept 21st, £6.5 0 • ‘ 

The Age of Rembrandt & Vermeer 

Dutch Painting in the seventeenth century 

I. M. NASH 

A richly illustrated introduction to the great age when Holland nur- 
tured such urll-rts ni Frans Hull and Vermeer, Rembrandt and Ruisdael, 1 
and a host of lesser, often delightful painters. 372 pp, 17 d iflus, 48 pp of 
colour, Hi x Will, Sepi 2tsl. 16 

Rome of the Renaissance 

PAOLO PORTOOHE8I 

A panoramic view of a most vital period in Rome'* architectural history, 
from Biamante lo the late Michelangelo. 446pp. 493 Ulus. J W'driiivtiigs, ' 
lit x JOln, , Sept J4ih, £12 




100 YEARS OF POSTERS 

BE VIS HSLL1ER . ■ 

A superb survey of poster art— theatrical, merchandising and political— . 
by famous artists such os Lautrec and Picasso trad by others less, well- 
known. . Large sod colourful, ' H2pp, 64 in colour. 32 black and w/rf/e 
Idas, ifyxJHi/hSepr ?Ist, £2J2y 

WHEN it GREAT TIM MODERNIZES 

' A Soclal Anthropological Approach to Indian Civilization . . 

•>mjrOH.B..SIN(3ER.. ■ . ‘ ; 

Enmities the interaction between the 11 Great- Tradition *' of. Sanekcitlc 
JUpdigm pnd tfie liftJ of,«4podern rity,. Madras. 448 pp, 23 Ufur, Sept . . 

kty Cqioeptt in Political Science 1 

"A ooodse and lurid sdri^a exploring the ooheepta which are the working ' 
tool* of pmitioolscfetico today. .‘i • 

TOTAUTARtAtiISM TRADITtOH AND AUTHORITY 

■ scuAfiio, : - ! i, ; c:arll pAbpdrk:h ", 

1 Piojeisor d f Pafirlcd Science . Etiion Erojeisi/r . of the Science of 
Cfyndon School pf 'ficoity nitty ' Government, Hw vord Uniiti.iitp 
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HEl.t-N (IAHHNKK i Editor): 

The Faber Honk oT ReJiginns Verso 
17"?pp. l aluT ami I fiber, j. 1.75. 

doughs c;kavs 

TIiL'inos mid IniuHOH (n (lie Mtdicvtil 
Knyliyli Religions Lyric 
.lUOpp. Rout I algo and Kcgrtn Haul, 
t-i. 

All kinds of specialized anthologies 
of English poetry might exist aad 
serve a purpose ; many do. Religious 
poetry is a particularly difficult cate- 
gory because one might expect loo 
much. One might expect a veil to bo 
stripped from rhe secret history. Ihe 
true and inner history of the English 
people ; or one might expect a height 
and a depth of human experience, a 
pure honey of the sjiiril. which was 
stored together ri ly here. Bui. even 
if that were true, honey cloys, purity 
is not the air we breathe, history is 
massive, complicated and secular. 
Religious poetry concentrates, but 
Also it excludes ; it is both die most 
personal and (he most impersonal ; it 
is extraordinary that anything could 
be sn intimate and yet reveal so little. 
Jl is moving only because it is human, 
it is as coherent as music partly 
because It is so impenetrable. And 
although it submits 1 1 ordinary stan- 
dards of coherence and reason which 
are like laws of language, it must 
always he extreme, and in always 
going further it risks a swamp of 
subjective sentiment and a desert of 
dryness. 

Given nil this, it is still fascinating 
to take a new look' at the succession 
--since one cannot call it cither a 
history or a tradition — of religious 
poetry in English. To have The Faber 
Honk of Religious Verse presented by 
so widely read and intuitively sensi- 
tive ti scholar as Helen Gardner is 
better still. Anthologies are exclu- 
sive and spare, but even in so special 
and no curiously diversified ri field 
hx this the majority of what must bo 
included is or ought to be inevitable, 
and the reader who looks here for 
" Still falls the rain ” or '* Ecce homo " 
or the ” Death of Mr Robert Level " 
will not be disappointed. Almost the 
only obvious, very strong candidates 


excluded are Shakespeare’s "The 
Phoenix and (he Turtle". "Ihe 
Ancient Mariner”, and the work ol 
David tones. If there is any personal 
exaggeration ill lilt- anthology it is 
slightly towards the dry and pure, 
no bail fault. The selection of poems 
on the whole is faultlessly careful and 
just, and that it was the work of 
many years is no surprise. ft has the 
authority and patina of genuine love 
and knowledge. 

Grumsci remarked that there arc 
three kinds of world-view— one from 
philosophy, one from religion, nnd 
and 1 one from common sense— that 
religion is isolated fragments of 
common sense, and that only by phi- 
losophy can we overcome common 
sense and religion. In religious poetry 
more elements than these are invol- 
ved. What changes at the end of the 
Middle Ages is nut faith blit a certain 
Loll relation with nature. Philosophy 
lirsi appears in English poetry ns the 
friend, not (he enemy, of religion, it 
seems, indeed, to be (he philosophy, 
not the religion, of these poems 
which consists of isolated fragments 
■if common sense. Perhaps, after all, 
an anthology of religious poetry can 
tell us little about our intellectual 
inheritance, possibly because it neces- 
sarily leaves out the English Bibles 
and Psalms, or possibly because per- 
iods which are generally and crudely 
felt to be short on poetry turn out 
particularly short on religious poetry. 
Wc are given little Dryden and almost 
no Pope, and the strong ending in 
the modern period with K. S. Thomas 
simply reflects a general recovery of 
poetry in this century. 

It is sufficiently well known that 
medieval religious poetry is extre- 
mely strong arid delicate, and the 
choice we arc given here is wonder- 
ful in so rich a field but not predict- 
able. Few readers will know all the 
poems already, many will know 
most. The .sixteenth century furnishes 
few poems, but those among the beat, 
including Ralegh’s masterpiece 
(even if it was written in 1603) ,l The 
Passionate Man’s Pdlgriinagc ”, which 
spiritually • belongs to an earlier 
period. 

Doubt insinuates itself surprisingly 
with Domic and Jonson. Donne's 


sincerity, extravagance anti rhetoric 
Liin full alluringly flat, and the palm 
lor the word lines in this anthology 
goes to him for 

Which might he so minimis 

And cast reproach mi Christianity. 

Mil’s sounds like the aged Words- 
worth. No doubt sincere religion 
often goes with plainness of speech, 
but Donne's plainness when it fail* 
is like that of ill-conlrivcd masonry 
set off with elaborate cornices. Still, 
the moment of anxiety soon passes, 
perhaps because a convention settled 
down ; if Donne were less uneasy lie 
would be less great. 

Crashnw conics through Ihe 
strainer of .selection much more 
strongly than one might expect, 
Andrew Marvell, apart from one 
supreme poem, more weakly. The 
greatest confirmation of doubtful 
feeling is the star-like- lire and gentlc- 
uess of Henry Vaughan. It is hard 
to know how high a reputation is, 
but is Henry Vaughan not still 
terribly underestimated I lx he not 
nearly as great » poet as Marvell or, 
with a difference of generation, us 
George Herbert 7 

Vaughan and Traherne arc the end 
of something, even mbre certainly 
than Dryden marks the beginning of 
the role and .survival of poets in 
another kind of society. The change 
Is social and historic, the end of Ihe 
Republicans and the Levellers and 
the Geneva Bible, the new secular 
enlightened world, the coming of the 
Bank of England and gentry govern- 
ment, and the increasing dictation of 
values from London. The best reli- 
gious poets in the eighteenth century, 
with the single, marmoreal exception 
of Johnson— hut his was a breathing 
marble in the style of Nollekcns— 
are enthusiasts and madmen. Charles 
Wesley. Christopher Smart and Wil- 
liam Blake are as great perhaps as 
Herbert and Vaughan in their reli- 
gious poetry, but isolated by cold 
anti oceanic pressures nnd burning 
in their minds both wonderfully and 
terribly. It is a matter for inevitable 
regret wo could nut have much more 
Smart, from his mad as well us his 
sane poems, hut he is tremendous in 
both, and the poems of his sanity are 
after all too -little read, while those 
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Hutchinson’s University . Library 
leoma to be moving away from its 
traditional role as suppliers of bread- 
nhd-bnlter 'literary history to the' 
student ' (It* was thfc b'eSt bpttef). 
lohu LaWldr's Clfalurr was d highty 
Sophisticated piece of criticism howi 
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under his editorship, • T; A: 1 SHippey 
hits' jbroduoiid h v very attractive work' 
bn Old English verse which is none ' 
the Joss not n beginperVbook—nn- 


icss he ik thnt kind of beginner who 
likes something inspiring but some- 
what beyond him to -get him going. 
'Suitarfkf&Uy. it looks like 'odd. ■- The 
epilations, art. iill IhiiftlhiiSd ' j; Hiere 
' are 1 ' good, clfc&r expositions 1 of ‘ tUfc 
oriil-roTrrtiUaid ’ technique, . 6E the 
coiicept' of a/yj-ifc and $p lortttVlhe 
chnpters' are encouragingly laid: out.' 
But one does not have lo read very 
far to realize that yon have to know 
whlit- is in the Atiglo-SaxOU Foeth' 
Ret ards,, if only in translation v and 
.Mr Shippey tacitly assumes q'prelly 
good knowledge of pfevidus! critical 
work, and &dcs oh from* there: Some 
of the familiar did’ topics sire missing. 
Neither to/ ppr ttopi - appeals in the 
index,.. Ihdngh' 'there is an excellent 
account concept, »n the elegies, 
df the fiso dr poetry as - aj totiN for 
apd Fariintdo 


leads off. Relics of old controver- 
sies stick out above tho surface like 
wrecks. It is hard, for example, to 
see wimt Chambers’s views oh. the 
culpability or otherwise of Finn are 
doing there, except that it is a good 
did talking-point. ■ The audience of 
Beowulf make uneasy • appearances, 
mostly in contrast with. the modern 
scholarly audience who have redd 
alb their sources and analogues nnd 
.trained their literary 1 sensibilities to 
scent the least whiff of an -irony. It 
is hard to see why Mr Shippey Stems 
to consider the modems are one lip 
on appreciation. Why should the 
qnginal listeners need "libraries or 
crossrcferencfcs " ? They knew the 
stories — or else the Beowulf poet 
told them the story of Finn on pur- 
pose tq confuse; .The author seeing 


of his madness, among the most 
moving writings in English literature, 
have at least enjoyed a certain fame 
in the past thirty years. 

In religous poetry the nine teen 111 
century is a parody of itself, a luxur- 
iant swamp with islands of sandy 
dryness. The outstanding poet is the 
strange, isolated and intense ligure 
of Hopkins. This selection does him 
full justice, but most of his neai'-cou- 
tempornries founder. Christina Ros- 
setti pants with passion and purc- 
mindednesx, but hardly convinces. 
Emily Bront£ is belter, hut one may 
doubt whether we should so value 
her poems if we knew less about her 
life. In Clough’s " Decalogue " the 
mica content is high, but there are 
other more religious poems hy him 
not printed here where it would he 
less. VVc arc not given Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Dover Bench ", perhaps 
because it seemed not religious, yet 
it could stand ns a classic statement of 
modern feeling about religion : it 
would tower over lesser poems like 
n pillar of cloud. Otherwise the 
modem poets arc very strong, par- 
ticularly Yeats and of course Eliot, 
nnd it was appropriate to end with 
David Gascoyne and R. S. Thomas. 

The lines that stick in the mind ol 
a reader arc a chance matter, hut it 
may indicate something that in this 
anthology and lor one reader they 
were anonymous medieval lyrics. 
“ One rosy drop from David's seed " 
by Wnlion, and “ Old hones upon 
the mountain shake *' from Yeats's 
last poem. None of these is in the 
plain language of doctrine, they have 
each a mysterious nnd impersonal 
power which is not uncommon in 
folksongs. They arc highly specific 
lines but in some way transmuted, 
they arc not symbols (hat can be read 
like a language or exhausted by com- 
mentary. and they appeal immedi- 
ately or not at all. They have visible 
religious us well as sufficiently clear 
psychological roots. Perhaps the 
humus that makes them powerful is 
that in human substance which needs 
and which creates religious poetry, 
even (hough that poetry may be 
clear, pure, and dry. A poetry 
without religion can demouslrahly 
exist, but a religion without poetry is 
ii blank prospect and perhaps an 
Impossibility. 
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turn. 

have been continuous? lie m 
gone.* like the two iradltioa 
coincide, and in soine can, 
essentially mingle, but thn a 

?2SE! of dinfc " nl hi«k oJa is nothing startling or original 
is sliEI better io wc them upani "^proposhion lh»t il Is teller 
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our understanding more bot&d 0 cyiuclsm nn “ t5ls ' 
the art of poetry in ihe hie Id tolled. At its most .serious level 
Ages and about the religion (Lt ha phenomenon with profound 
poems embody. The more tab failons for the conduct of 
the less personal, though a rudooal relations, reflecting 
greatest poems the t aspects of group 
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It is interesting in this contta | better ibnn Shimon Tzabar's 
Mr Gray finds so much lop* ^attempt at satire. He has 

Quia amorc lungueo ”-«U * tlu paradox of (he dubious 
also, of course, in Profcsw; Or id military victory nnd created 
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men I ary and not very funny joke 
lo fill the space available to accom- 
modate it — especially between hard 
covers - is not new. It has been used 
most notably by Northcolc Parkin- 
son, and Mr TVabur has picked lip 
some of the .sage’s now familiar 
devices. There is the presentation of 
u generalization - itself of doubtful 
validity- -as a precise definition, com- 
plete with italic emphasis: "The 
strategy and tactics of surrender are 
not based on the principle of flight 
from the battle field, but on the prin- 
ciple that the army stays where, it is." 
There is the impressive deployment 
of technical jargon, the selective quo- 
tation from authoritative sources to 
support facetious conclusions; and 
the relentless development of 
anomaly and paradox to the point of 
logical absurdity— noting that com- 
plicated weapons lend to break down 
more orten than simple ones (a fairly 
unremarkable aspect of technological 
innovation). Mr Tzabar concludes, 
humorously one supposes, that “ by 
Improving the rifle even more, by 
ndding more gadgets and devices to 
make shooting accurate, the rifle can 
be made totally useless 
This sort of thing would be a riot 
in the school magazine, and might 
even have made an amusing essay in 
Ihe style of Professor Parkinson's 
original exposition of his Law. irony 
is a potent weapon against obscuran- 
tism and it has before now been used 
with devastating effect against Ihe 
more chronic imbecilities of Ihe 


new by a genuine creative 
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human condition ; but it has to be 
wielded with a surer touch than Mr 
Tzabur can command, and il should 
he based on a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the subject, of which The 
White Flag Principle provides nu evi- 
dence beyond an impressive and 
somewhat bizarre bibliography rang- 
ing from Julius Caesar through 
Rrillal-Savariu to the inevitable 
Irantz 1‘iiinm. 

Mr Tzabar, to use the ” I Of >6 and 
All That ” Idiom from which his 
genre derives, obviously thinks that 
war is a Had Thing. So do most of 
us; and so. evidently, does Edmund 
Ions, who ha<* written un account of 
his life in the army which will pro- 
voke ambivalent reactions among 
old soldiers of all ages. It is difficult 
not lo be irritated by some of the 
faintly patronizing tic haul en bos 
assumptions from which he proceeds. 
It is usually mistaken to believe that 
one is the only member of the squad 
in slop; it is in most cases equally 
fallacious to congratulate oneself on 
being the only one our of step. An 
appreciation of Bach nnd n nodding 
acquaintance with Clnuscwitz is not 
quite so rare in the army as Mr Ions 
seems to believe; and he would 
obviously be surprised to learn that 
many of his military colleagues had 
been familiar with the poetry of 
Sydney Koycs long before he was 
” discovered ” in the course of a some- 
what novelettish idyll in the nostal- 
gic Chelsea of Alexander Plunkci- 
Cireenc and the Sitwells. 


The superiority which Mr Ions 
clearly Tell over the ** straight - 
backed humourless reliable men " 
with whom he served is reflected both 
in his prose, which lends towards 
what M dc Norpuis once called 
"deliquescent mandarin subtleties” 
and iit his apparent impatience with 
trivial detail. Even ader till these 
years on the academic peaks ho 
should know that the Royal Army 
Service Corps was called Alley 
Slopcr’s Cavalry, not 41 A1 " 
SlopcrV, that the President of tho 
Mess is known as the PMC, not Hus 
that improvised shelters 
arc bashus, not " bashers” ; ami that 
ihe flannelette used for cleaning rifles 
is A by 2, not ” 2 by 4 
Still, these arc possibly matters 
more of proof-reading than of nny 
more serious literary defect: and 
certainly Mr Ions is capable of some 
wonderfully evocative passages. It 
would be difficult lo improve on the 
exactness of his observation and his 
memory when he writes of his short 
stay In Ceylon cn route to Korea 
“talking with brittle RAF wives in 
flowered frocks, who fanned them- 
selves nnd complained of the Labour 
Government’’; or of a Regimental 
Sergeant Major who " spent most of 
his day hovering in the shadows of a 
huge chestnut tree nt the edge of the 
square, guarding his asphalt like some 
mythic monster standing guard over 
a holy grail ” ; or the description of 
the Naai-i canteen which bears the 
unmistakable imprint of a ut lien l icily, 


sccud these elements. SuctiMtAN DAYIES : 
may well have passed Red Star 

mouths and he present . 
mousty. One ut least of ^ P Ialcs - 
powerful anonymous 
language is n religious 
is a pity that Prolcssor G 
regarded it : the famous 
dirge with Hie r ri rain n ' 
receive thy soul . P«W 
essentially or ueccsytniy * 
art, nor is religion drop* 

••Out of the strong cow 
sweetness ” is the imnl j* 
principle in the development* 


Macdonald. 


It opens promisingly: Old English 
poetry, “ though cbnsisicnl und regu- 
lar .. . is, by any of our standards, 
odd It is a thought worth hang- 
ing on to. The most compelling chap- 
ter is probubly the one on heroic 
verse. (The Finn Episode and Frtig- 
«wiU are chosen as a convenient ex- 
ample of Ihe sort ' of ' primary 
heroic verse one might expect to have 
existed ; Mr Shippey makes very 
convincing comparisons with other 
surviving fragments.) Here wo meet 
with what might seem to be the 
greatest oddity of all: thauhe Anglo- - 
Saxon warrior did not on - the whole 
expect his ' poems to be about the 
business of fighting or indeed about 
aotion at all. They seem lo have 
preferred implication to action, allu- 
sion to statement ; Even when, some 


« -ha vo' rail (sn Into '■ the'; cotambij " botlyi dc*j Something,' he tells you 
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the agony of decision nnd Ihe agony 
which follows that decision arc in a 
way the measure of the quality of the 
man himself. The moment in which 
they are interested, the moment on 
which they concentrate, is this 
moment of suspense when past and 
future hang together in the tormented 
mind of one man. Mr Shippey sug- 
gests that the fascination with this 
state of mind explains their interest, 
in the elegies, in women as speakers: 
women, seen in heroic poetry as the 
sufferers on whom the' men’s aotion 
works, are ♦* well suited to being final 
embodiments of the ‘frozen mind', 
poised between breakdown und con- 
trol”. The chapter on the elegies is 
probably the most solidly useful, with 1 
its necessary insistence on the tradi- 
tion pf Wisdom literature; the Book 
of . froverbi remains one of the 
most useful commentaries on the 
IVatulerer. The emphasis on how u 
maxim remains merely u well-turned 
: phrase until you have experienced its' 
truth for yourself is carried over into 
Mr Shippey Y work on the Biblical 
poems and ^bints’ lives, where the 
qrisis js seen to lie in the demonstra- 
lion of . the (ruth : ’* Pat wearp 
gesyne’.Alt became obvious. . 
ft .reveals miracles in an entirely new 
light. -. K'l ■ ' : ' . 

'The iast chapter sces the Old Eng* : 

1 i sh pofelic Ifuditlon as dyjpg of its 
owq ^ccor^. Maybc literacy killed it, 
may^e The; chap go in. social ! condi r 
tioiw; Php: does;: not know, except 
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scop asa professional. One sees from, 
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Polish war of the summer 
the central explosion in « 
ol frontier Incidents und more 
F military engagements 
™ the rebirth of the 
^public in November. JO 1 8, 
ttndusion of the treaty of 
March, 1921, conlimics to 
writers und reudtrx ot hlx- 
)u 6h Its consequences, for 
ha P vc !ong sjneo been 
7 “ f «f vaster conflugm- 
‘te dramatic roversafs of for. 
^unexpected rout of Pilsml- 
f# Ukraine, the 
S^ cdswce n of the Red 
n,ld thc auddc » 
•^ before Warsaw, pro- 
.£5 ex , c idng episodes 
fo7i nce u of morals of all 
vio« who desire lo draw 

\ Pavies hos 

j this i-— 111 

ter 


the Lloyd George papers *m the 
Boavcrbrook Library. Ho is inter- 
ested in strategy and tactics as well 
ns in diplomacy, and seeks quite 
rightly lo place (he wholo episode into 
the perspective of world events. Hero 
wc cun choose between n variety of 
interpretations, extending from dial 
of D’Ahcriion who, in u book called 
The Fig hi truth Divisive Hal lie of Ihe 
World, compared the bailie of War- 
saw to the battle of Tours, hi which 
Charles Martel saved Europe from 
" the yoke of the Koran ”, to that of 
A. J. I 1 . 'Taylor who, in his introduc- 
tion. wryly observes that this same 
battle " ultimately led the Soviet 
armies to Berlin and Vienna in 1945 

A writer who tries to cover so 
much ground in a short and readable 
book of less limn 300 pages is neces- 
sarily selective, Mr Davies Is selec- 
tive in more than one way. Pilsudski’x 
offensive against the Ukraine in 
April, 1920, was regarded by nearly 
all shades of British opinion at the 
lime as an act of unwarranted aggres- 
sion; even the most fervent anti. 


a- once more- Bolshevik*, who remembered that 

f n ,, r Wound, add- Pilsudski hud refused to lift a finger 
owtelish sources less to help Denikin Ihe previous autumn,. 

were lukewarm. Partly for this rea- 
son, and partly because the most 
readily available news came from the 
Russian side, British nccotmts of the 
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earlier stage* of the war have been 
generally un favourable to Pilstidskl ; 
and the reflection that " for Ilia first 
time in two and a half centuries the 
Polish army hud passed victorious 
through the Golden Gates of Kiev " 
evoked little enthusiasm. Oil the 
other hand, justice has always been 
done to the resistance and resource- 
fulness of the Polish forces, which 
drove back the invading Russians 
from l lie very gates of Warsaw. 

It is notoriously difficult lo write 

the history of u war from both sides , „ „ , - . 

impartially, wherever one stands, ami Ny known in English as Vilna is 
with the best will in the world one thc l’oK Viino to the Ri 
cannot put oneself In [lie shoes of the 
man on the other side of the hill. Mr 
Davies has consciously set out, by 
svay of redressing an adverse balance, 
lo give u Polish account of the war. 

This is fair enough, and salutary up 
to u point, though he pauses too 
often to belabour the other side — 

.sometimes in a rather pedantic way. 

When the J ; ir.sl World War ended 
in November, 1918, Eastern Europe 
relapsed into chuos, with undefined 
frontier* running through regions 
populated with' a mixture of nation- 
alities. Russian and Polish ambi- 
tions, not to mention those of smaller 
national groups, inevitably clashed. 

■ Skirmishes and frontier engage- 
ments went on continually for more 


than a year, interspersed by abortive 
attempts at negotiation. Jiiil all this 
was very different from the nuiior 
military campaign launched by Pil- 
sudski in April, 1920, which bus been 
quite reasonably treated by most 
non- Polish writer* as the starting- 
point of the Soviet-Polish war. Mr 
Davies will have none of tliia 
11 error ", as he cull* il. which has Uic 
inconvenience or depicting PitsudsM 
us the aggressor. 

The spelling of proper names is n 
well-known crux. The city custniniir- 

‘ Wilno 
iivdimi 

sind Vilnius lo the I iihtmnians. Hut 
why should an English writer not 
stick to the traditional English spell- 
ing ? Dzerzhinsky, Mcn/Ji insky nnd 
Radck were of Polish origin; but 
from 1917 onward* they were to nil 
Intents and purposes Russian, nnd 
faithful servants of the Bolshevik 
regime. Why, writing for English 
readers, give their names in un un- 
familiar Polish spelling ? Worse 
still, Rosa Luxemburg spent the 
most significant years of lier career 
in Germany, became a German 
national, and is known throughout 
the world by that name. The fact that 
she grew up in Poland docS hot make 
it sensible to spell heir name in n way 
which must look outlandish to any 
bm Polish readers. 


right down Lo the Proiisihm power of 
the taste of N.v\i i tea Lo unlock the 
gates of memory. 

But perhaps the most moving pas- 
sage in the whole of .-I Cull to Arms 
1* that which describes Mr inns's 
final disenchantment with the obscen- 
ity of violence. It is worth quoting 
at length. Coming upon the warm, 
dead body of a young woman in a 
ruined Korean village, lie met his 
personal revelation : 

1 stepped outside to the glare of the sun. 
The world pivoted, hard nnd crystalline, 
the colours accentuated. Every detail 
of the stained scene registered; the 
mother with the infant's body across 
her lap; flic father rocking back and 
forwards, smitten to impotence on the 
tip-tilted verandah; the scattered pots 
on the bright red earth ; the fine plume 
of blue smoke drifting from the com- 
pound; the cicadas drum mi ug in the 
shade, denying that summer wns done. 
The flash of eternity. J stood still for 
a few moments. I knew now that my 
mind must follow the arrow and trace 
its path, from the hunted lo tho hunter, 
and luck again. That In ono vital, 
private respect, I had done with war. 

Thnt says more about militarism nnd 
pacifism than all Mr Tzn bar's con- 
trived irony ; and It more than com- 
pensates for sonic of Mr lens's more 
tiresome affectations. 
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by French troops ; guerrilla neUvity 
in the wiluyus. though never tohdly 
suppressed, was notably reduced and 
punued only at considerable cost; 
and the urban guerrilla fn Algiers 
and other major towns was crushed. 

Yet in 1962 Algeria was Indepen- 
dent This can hardly be attributed 
solely to Use expense of maintaining n 
holding operation there, although the 
French government were naturally 
loath lo keep nearly half a million 
troops In Algeria In perpetuity. II was 


during which the French established 
u military hold over (he country yet 
lost their hold over the people. The 
Battle of Algiers was probably the 
turning-point here. It set the seal on 
French military control and forced 
the FLN leadership into exile, but 
it aho set the French civilians apart 
from the Algerians and united the 
latter against a regime willing to use 
torture bn an extensive scale. It was a 
efcristc case not only of the end fall- 
ing to justify the means, but of the 


-psuiRr'iniw r *:*■“■* iroops in sugena id pexpciuny. *i »*«»» ;r. . ■ . -. LY. 

^beWS victory rather the outcome ol the diplomatic final victory being so undermined by 

?, a i® ^°*iffObent of activities ot the Algerian nationalists, these means that rt remained holfotf. 

iAbWaol ^ ” “ “ * e v ‘" niiU * A '°" nu hn,amf 


‘R^vebeenia 


m, , 


♦ hod# hard 

army Ib abCepL, 

j. to “ ut/ii 

**&*£$&■ 
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cod of Peopw. a support h 
oli bui hdnJy notco toyed 
The Df «*»« tfiotl , back J 
^ Wjaoui amI 
^ W*i Write >f the critic; 

ftOnJSiW. the'/eVolil frOiri I:<ti 


ft- ' .■•'I! 

ir.r 


Ihe I-'LN, and uf the increasing pres- 
sures which they were uWe to exert 
on France through; the Uriiled 
Ndtinrix and world Oplnlob; TU do 
IhH they had to have Ihe support of 
a RUbMamtal proportion of their own 
le. a support which they had cer- 
njy not enjoyed in the early days 
ack In 1954. : 

and Mr ffrggoy both 
critical Iflitfad t^ase of 


Bataille (T Alger an , baiaHle 
dAltfrlef concenlnites largely on 
tfe tragic months. It is an emotive 
i ri de coeur refuting GciretoJ Massu's 
recent book on the battle of Algiers. 


documentation. But M Lebjuoul 
does convey how the Algerians re- 
acted to the disappearance of 3,000 
of their people fn Ihe hands of the 
French paratroops, 

Insurgency and CatttUerlnsurgency 
In Algeria Is a clear, concise and well- 
documented stridy of die rirsl three 
yean of revolution, tracing the rise 
of nationalism, the development of 
the FLN and popular support for JC 
and tho gradual swiije to diplomatic 
rather than military effort on the pdrt 
of the nationalists; Mr I-Jeggoy Is 
biased Id favour' of neither side Id 
the struggle, and docs hot rise to the 
bolt of accusations of .cbmriiunisht. 
He gives a detailed astesutieot of jtut 
what help the FLN accepted froni the 
communists; and on 1 what term, and 


Kp.therevp1i F frei^IatqJ?54 t^i V 95?, 


and ax such is avowedly partisan. The : his conclusions here are substantially 
potential impact of its moving par- the same as those' of M LebJaOul : 
sonal stories is substsuiUoily reduced the Algerian nationalist tnovefneitt 
by the lenclency to attribute all “in- w?w iri no Way commumst-ltiNpired. 
nocent victims " to French nciivilics- He also points out. correctly,' that 
arid M political target*; ” only to those . violence and torture -wifre not Ike 
flf the FjLN, Had by tack yf ptaerse ,. prerogative ,pf aoy . w atde. 
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Viewpoint 


BY ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


A ugust, in the United States as 
elsewhere, is it session of festi- 
vals. Great lakes of culture, 
popular and serious, not only embel- 
lish the landscape, they threaten to 
drown it. Tlie small Rhode Island 
city in which 1 live, Newport, is still 
panting from the mixture of pleasure 
and stress which is inseparable from 
seventeen days and evenings spent 
seated on n gilt chair. 

In a dark moment, one may ask 
why anybody tries to organize a festi- 
val. It will almost certainly run at 
a deficit. It entails h great deal of 
hard work among people not noted 
' for case of character. And then 
there is the question of what to per- 
form. 'How much that is first-rate is 
not overworked ; on the other hand, 
how much second-rate music can an 
audience bear 7 

Newport has solved the problem 
ingeniously. It is a small city, with 
no space for large-scale per- 
formance ; but It contains a choice of 
bizarre and splendid private houses, 
of the kind thought suitable for sum- 
met living three generations u go- 
th at is to kuy, you concentrated on 
the ballroom, built a dining-room for 
forty, added a few bedrooms, and 
furnished the whole in what an 
Athenian friend of mine olicc inno- 
cently culled “Systfcmc Henri 
Qimtorzc”, ■ 

In such n house it is possible to 
reconstruct the kind of evening which 
the countess in Sfrauss-s Cauritvfo 
would have approved : which, in- 
deed, any musical hostess would be 
happy to offer. The elderly European 
nmy be reminded of old days in-Wim- 
boroe House, or in the Paris setting 
of the Princess of Polignac, But the 
festival is not aimed at the elderly. 
Perhaps the' youn^ regret that the 
Newport Jazz Festival, the pride of 
the 19504 and 1960s, has moved to 
New York, where decibels anyway 
arc never to seek. But they come all 
the same, ro hear rare things like tho 
Verdi, - Qtiartct, and the - Grand Sep- 
tets of Alexander Fesca, totally for- 
gotten since the 3 850s. 

It Is a curious experience to sit in a 
drawing-room gilded and mirrored 
to distract idn, and listen, for the first 
time in a century perhaps, to the 
piusic-of honourable composers now 
si|nk withbut more than ' a bare trace . 
iitto the recesses 6£^ obscure libraries. / 
/Reinecke, Splqdler, Lflolff are hardly 
names to conjure with.’ But wo have 
been applauding them . these days, • 
nlpng with (be Prince Consort and 
the Russian composer, Cdsar Cui, 
Whq provided a delightful chamber 
opera', Le'Ffjs du Mandarin, 

■ Vyte h it ve! revived some liitle-knowp ' 
Ameiricaps. sudh as Arthur Foote and 
Mrs ,,H. ; :;A: ^eacli-f jt serious 1 ’ 

Brahm^iajt -. lady from . New Hamp- 
shire, whd. jbins Jtbe great company 
•of ceeativq. Vlctptian ladies; clingldg 
to theij: before the day of 

‘‘Mr” • . Mm i HumphJy Ward, Mrs 
Henry , Wqqd^v^iDfev X.g pasture, : 
We hftve had -an' early " a*' ye|l, , 

reflected in a concert performantt} of 
highlightsffoqi TlieWreckeiX'Dame 
Ethel : Smyth's excursion into> very 
grand operg. 

The aim of a festival such qs this 
is to give pleasure., to jnjatch music Iq 
selling in such a w^y : iha^ a publfc 


performance comes as close ns it can 
to a private party. But, after seven- 
teen days of it, one listener at least 
felt the need of sharpening the plea- 
sure by including a masterpiece or 
(wo. One might suppose that, on a 
warm night anyway, the demand 
made by a masterpiece on an audi- 
ence not especially intellectual could 
be excessive. The RczniOcks and 
Chabriers ought to suffice. 

One of (he Chabrlcr works per- 
formed sums the matter up: the 
Souvenirs tie Munich, in which 
themes from Tristan nnd Isolde are 
brilliantly guyed in a cafe -concert 
style. The joke would not be there if 
Wagner had not been there first. The 
imagination has to be tuned to con* 
cert pitch before it enn play pranks. 

The function of masterpieces, then, 
is nAt only to exist In their own right 
but also to set tip a yardstick. Paral- 
lel with our concerts, vve have also 
been given Lord Clark's latest. set of 
lectures on great contemporary 
painters, and the same conclusion 
can be reached in painting. The 
Jackson Pollocks and the Rothkos, 
the Barnett Newmans and the Oldcn- 
burgs cun otter certain things in \hclr 
own right ; but they only come to 
full life if they can be set against (he 
past. ' 

For there is no such thing ns a 
break in continuity. The greatest in- 
novators in the arts take from the 
past, whether they know it or not, 
what is to be the an of the future, 
just as the little people, whose alms 
are no higher than to give a modest 
pleasure to others, would achieve 
nothing were it not for the shadowy 
giants behind them. 

* '* * ' 

As a change from music and paint- 
mg. I picked up a first novel by a new 
writer, Charles Gaines. It is called 
stay .Hnngiy, and it is among the 
best novels to appear in the United 
States for some time. 

Charles Gaines Is a young man 
tram Alabama, who has escaped to 
New Hampshire. That he is an ex- 
tremely agreeable young man is be- 
side the point: which is that he has 
given nn entirely new twist to the 
writing of the South. 

I have, spoken of this wriUng 
beforq, , Sn connexion with Eudpra 
.Welty i atjd anypneWho reads Ameri- 
. io 2' rTlust have a set Idea of , 
: ' vhfa ! *he South provides. On the othor 
hand, the more famous Southern 
writers are either elderly or dead • 
and it may be suspected that theif 
personal South has aged, or even 
■ died, taori . . 

Mr Gaines is far' frbm the South--, 
ern stereotype. Ho is. of old, well-/ 

; ;off. Southern stock ", . his publisher ■ 
he HW* that. He olsb 
...Iltei to Tide- and shoot, t6 act'Vvilh' 
.'^aCe, and to probe Into odd ’sltua- ! 
..tions, .• •. ••/■, j . .1 ■ 

.. Had anyone tpld me that t should 
i*; be a; novel ,about 

;;welghyiftlng1n Binhlngbam, Afe* 
bama, lihould have foUnd-it hard id.. 
I'lbjlieve. ;: But 5ray Hungry ]g also 

«,about beuig young, about being ad* 
•:i venturous, and funny and lusty. 

And.nflgain. half .ihe. delight i of 

*1*^ ¥ b <)pR;lids -in the - 
,J«hoes. ey 9 kc3 V .It W’ould ba . much* 

; 1 M.' eiyqyable to , a .reaiJpr Whq, knew! ■ 


nothing of Gralinm Greene. not that 
Mr Gaines is in any way “ like " 
Graham Greene, except that he 
shares the urge to explore the kind 
of back streets which exist in Bir- 
mingham as well as in Brighton, to 
establish cmpathclic links with the 
dubious folk who live oil them. 

Mr Gaines's South is utterly un- 
like (he South of l aulkner or Flail- 
nery O'Connor. I lis characters arc 
unburdened by guilt ; they have few 
beliefs except in their own destinies; 
they arc InO busy regaling an appe- 
tite for life to have time for the hag- 
ridden, dark-toned Southern past. 
But without some knowledge of that 
past, Mr Gaines's remarkable 
achievement — which is entirely of 
the present day— cannot he under- 
stood. 

It is not fashionable at the moment 
to admit the validity of any past ex- 
perience. the pre-eminence of master- 
pieces, or the dependence of (he 
young on their forebears. To be pro- 
perly with it you should go to a con- 
cert, look at a picture, or read a 
book as if each existed in the moment 
only. History is at best nn incon- 
venient thing, full of fact rather than 
opinion— a thing to be read up and 
remembered, not glanced at and 
immediately forgotten. The dogmatic 
opinion of Henry Ford has gained 
ground year by year since he enun- 
ciated it in 1919, History, howover, is 
not bunk ; it is a living thing which 
cannot be escaped although it may 
stay unpcrceivcd. And even in cir- 
cumstances as relaxed as a festival by 
the sen, it is constantly present. 

t + * 

Most of the music wc have been 
hearing dates from the evening of 
European Romanticism, although 
some of it was written tongue in 
cheek, like Rossini’s Quartets for 
woodwind. It suited the houses, 
which nrc themselves romantic sur- 
vivals of an age which appears more 
atirnctive nt a distuncc than It can 
have been in reality. 

True, we have had Vice-President 
Agncw among us. but to raise hinds 
for his campaign rather than to en- 
large his knowledge of Licdcr. In 
times like' these the arts become an 
escape : from Viotnam, from bussing, 
from tho lies and inanities of a long 
presidential campaign in which no- 
body cares much for any of tho can- 
didates, nor reposes much trust in 
nny of their policies. 

.Among these Newport relies of 
Edwardian splendour it is easy to be 
esenpist, but still easier to remain un- 
satisfied.- Everything around looks 
solid enough. The marble is real 
marble ; tho lluieks and Cadillacs are 
soberly parked under tended trees ; 
nn “ nmong^ (he audience there is a 
sufficient wink of diamonds as well 
as Madras shorts. But howover 
Edwardinn the setting, the atmo- 
S i P T cr ,° remain S Pervasively 1972; an 
etcferly year, a year of foreboding; 
and yet a year In which the young 
may come into their own. 
ii* . ? ne c * enr * n American 

Lit , ? da Y , ,s , lbat . tb « young are 
heartily sick of thoir ciders ; and H 

is possible to discern in the success 


of the Ncumort Music Festival 
several hopeful signs. The per- 
formers have mostly been themselves 


young. This is the four* f 

the festival, and by^ife 

ing in a climate of fiw j 
the same lime, the st525S 

has been a genera] fcffi 
future years the pr 0g S 
move fonv»rd.sa fef JS 
only but also the accSJ* 

r*“’ c > of C5; imber musical 
arc bi ought together to b 
perspective. ■ 

The only program* n 
hostile comment were Oust* 
a gimmick was tried andfaft 
as a piano recital which** 
front a Scriabin nocturne fo 
hand to a truly horrible 
C zerny for eight hands a 
pianos, climbing to that nodi 
arithmetical progression; tk 
an evening of Viennese Ikj 
winch abandoned the staSc 
the concert hull for th«r 
tea-shop. r . 

These mistakes were ih 
please; the older geneftii&l 
young expect something beotr] 
is an expectation which ruhsBi 
out American life today, Tbt, 
run heads against a brick vn] 
afflicted the American yoii 
or five years ago, has ran ‘A 
They may seem apathdict | 
likelier that they ore bidii 
lime, waiting for a came la 
and for the man to lead it,; !, 
You cannot raise the W 
in one domain without flea 
all. You have to remit) 
past and its achievements:' 
as well as Beethoven; yotfi 
willing lo learn fropi past $ 
This implies a mnjor eta 
American thinking, a ,«w 
radical as that imposed on Be 
thought by lihe conclusions of 
For more than : fifty jw 
United Slates hns rubbed sffl 
successive states of feetWfl 
words havo been 
" Democracy ". Large ana&M 
gestures huvo been made, 
be easy to mnlntain Ihalibertl 
of American policy have aUm| 
roots in a virtuous impulse, rtj 
ing has regularly siipptnntedAJ 
Americans have felt that tw| 
threatened by eommunlun! m 
fell an obligation to dwwjH 
Free World for its own gooM 
have fell ullernutc needs log 
from a modern international^ 
and to lead it. And by thus sw» 
ing feeling for thought 
alienated their own youth. 

* • . *. 

Such rellections bring 
way from the summer deligm 
music feslivul; but so inlnw* 
process of living at tWs oiaw 
lime Ihul every public evwj 
microcosm of national * 
The old accent, the yoiingj— r 
In every field of i 

intense aspiration towaim™ 
rule. To achieve this, news* 1 
of self-criticism arc neecl ^i 
field of tolerance, a g "j- 
approaches. That a c Jf 
the past as lightly as NejP^ 
renew its vitality cv ‘ n . 
n field as that nil ‘^$rf 
it by awakening the 
ycungi may be » W"* 1 
things. 
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Aforisoij at a joint dinner of the Double Crown Chib and Gezehchup Nonpareil (Amsterdam), 
All Souls College, Oxford, June 2H, 1957, 

The power of print 


much of these tentative drafts sur- 
vived in the final version, almost 
every line of which bore the imprint 
of Morison's dominant personality. 

The main personal assessments in 
the history— the elevation of Hamcs, 
the demotion of Dclaiie. the total 
eclipse of Buckle, the fnsci nation uml 
tragedy of Northclifl'c— seem likely 
to survive. A few hobby-horses are 
ridden rather hard. A somewhat 
capricious selectivity is sometimes at 
work. The last volume occasionally 
threatens to diverge into an excursus 
on European diplomacy or British 
foreign policy ; mul there is some 
special pleading motivated by Mori- 
son's personal loyally anil devotion 
to R. M. I tarri n gl un-Ward. But no 
future historian will ignore it. Mr 
Barker goes to the root of the matter 
when he says that for M orison " his- 
tory was the art, not of recording, 
but of explaining, the past Morison 
understood more about history than 
some o/ our currently practising pro- 
fessionals. 

The real problems of Morison's 
biographer are, however, the para- 
doxes of his opinions and of his per- 
sonal life — both, no doubt, connected 
and intertwined. Barrington-Wnrd, 
in the early days of their acquaint- 
ance, described him as having "a 
good mind, which is yet an odd 
jumble of beliefs and prejudices con- 
tinually in contradiction ", and found 
the contradiction in a clash between 
" traditionalism in religion and radi- 
calism in everything else This was 
a superficial diagnosis. Morison's 
radicalism preceded his Catholicism, 
ami his Marxism followed close on 
its heels. Religion for Morison was 
a movement of revolt, and meant no 
acceptance of any establishment. A 
reference lo the Catholic Church as 
“ this bunch of macaroni-merch- 
ants" could certainly lie paralleled 
in utterances about the high priests 
of Marxist orthodoxy. Neither would 
imply any uncertainty about what ho 
regarded as (ho fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity or of Marxism, 
The puzzling contradictions were not 
between the two but within both of 
them. 

Mr Barker pays more attention to 
Morison's Catholicism than to his 
Marxism, partly perhaps from per- 
sonal inclination, but mainly because 
he know Moris on only in the Iasi 
yeurx, when old ago had lamed the 


Victorian 


of . Stanley NICOLAS BARKER i not really complain ; the total picture 

daNinl T 5 ” an , t exacting Stanley Morison ” blu r«d. On the other hand, a 

i*«. , t0 tb ® biographer arc w reviewer m the journal which 

biographer’s reviewer To Macmillan. tlO. Morison once edited, under the 

the platitudes MnrL ~ shadow of the parent newspaper to 

inaj iS' many mr?; and ™ c u which he devoted a major pan of his 

He rajoved ^nre ^ was the foundatmn of the thought and activity over a period of 

*>< tteeffiiv S ‘ y immc ™ reputation which Morison , hirly year*, may be conscious of a 
. which ^ -‘cquired with astonishing riipidity. It ccr taj n perfunctorincss in the treat- 

L? Wriight rSm«f?? c<I appropriate that his biographer menl 0 [ , hc sc years and of some 

*%t 0 . each 3 C °S lmcnls ' ‘■, ho ‘, ,!d P is e > pcr J m }}! e r, 3! ; n “ htcunac which, perhaps necessarily,’ 
^ :l deed * he b urb desenbes N'colas remain unfilled. But onco again, the: 

.< inipenetrahi« ? h and an Blirkcr s work ^ nnl only ; the defl- essentials tire there. Mr Barker 
K*aencB a inn..?,, r f ser 'f 1 He nilive life of Stanley Morison but quotes an entirely private and per- 
■NjV life. fading also M the authoritative account of son; ,i letter in which Morison des- 

^ bundle i u 0nc ,,e up ‘yp u 8 r,, pby in the twentieth cen- cribes " the change from Dawson to 
”-*flmp ass .£■ one tury Morison came on the scene BMVard " in the editorial chair qf 

V ■ oiversity of the at the crucial moment of a vast ex- j} t g Times an “ a worthwhile contri- 

•Wriety of carpi. ■ u Pension of the printed word, ami of a butiun to the war effort ", and speaks 

S though not is 18 >hc mosl rc;,cl '°n in every sphere of art against frankly of himself as " invested with 
^difficulty Vn?, 6 . most fur- what were now felt av the narrow mU ch ‘occult influence* so that 
a Ivnno u was, ^ f st and constricting conventions of Vic- JiuJc is done without prior know- 
'■.function whirhh r * rbili tun;, n society. He was at the centre j e dge 

L^otypc Cornnrf ^ CXcrcis f d of the great explosion. There is no A word should be said here of 
K University pS’ ' hc «?«" «“ <‘ uubl S P CC| - Morison's History o/ The Times. Ihe 

BSSSS 5 * : ' a 5 n3; fourv^ns.sof whi^bsorMMrn 

of tt? to ,he »nn»vator. Innovation, panicularly uff and, ® ?l " rAlh r ^ 

and n to this country, likes to masquerade than "off "-for upwards of fifteen 
k*5®- that •*, y Jiv_ as the restoration of mr ancient tradi- years. They constitute the most sdhd, 

Jp-Wt into thoffiJJ® ! tWB. Here too Morison was in good though probably not the mosiimpres- 

company. sivc r product of Ws ibetktdouk £cho- 

r^ topic orlSSi 11 "? mlo Mr Barker doss full justice, not larship. and are, like all his work a 
J ■ ol his unmixed with the touch of adoption phenomenal achievement by. one ^ho 

Muffed - to- nermisVible in an official biography, had no formal education after, the 
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pansion of the printed word, and of :i butiun to the war effort ", and speaks 
reaction in every sphere of art against frankly of himself as " invested! with 


what, were now felt at the narrow 
and constricting conventions of Vic- 


much ‘ occult influence ' so that 
little is done without prior know- 
ledge ‘\ 

A Word should be said here of 
Morison's History of The Times, the 


rebellious vigour of his vomit and 
maturity, and reconciled him to 
things he no longer had tho strength 


to anathematize. But hc very fairly 

K rnvidcs the evidence lo redress the 
-.dance. Exactly when Morison first 
heard of Marx is not clear ; Mr 
Barker names the British Socialist 
Party, n sect of Ihe extreme Left, as a 
channel, but quotes no evidence* 
Whnt is certain is that, when in prison 
ns a conscientious objector in the First 
World War, he met Palme Dutt.Pugc 
A mot, und other future founders and 
leaders of the British Communist 
Parly. Prison has often been a 
breeding-ground for revolutionaries. 
In 1923 he applied unsuccess- 
fully for party membership ; and In 
1929 he addressed his friend Graham 
Pollard, u party member, ns "Dear 
Comrade ”, apologizing in Jest for the 
fact that hc was ” not technically a 
comrade 

Barringtcn-Ward in the verdict just 
quoted noticed Morison's 11 insistence 
on class " Contemptuous references 
to " the boss tips* or njorpiliriefly 
to "the harks", ofteh decorated his 
conversation. What changed after 
1931 was his assumption that (he 
Labour Party was nn effective spear- 
head of the campaign against 
capitalism, Hc now perceived that 
"the capitalist system Is still .strong, 
too strong for the idealists who have 
been for so Jong the support of Ihe. 
socialist”; the Labour Parly was' 
dead for thirty $eafc and tho Liberal 
Party would revive. But the basis of 
bis opinions did not change, In the 
Iasi decade of his life he continued 


Design 

aud colour printing 
By Ruari McLean 

Colour printing und the dnr.nrntioii 
nml illtiHlmlion of hook h und tlvir 
liimliiiHH flourish ml in lCn gland 

ludwfoii nhnuL 1 8W niul 1880. Itimvi 
Mr I. rn n dosrrilirs hmv the period 
Inn* ins with tho introduction uf 
clii-timufitluiKrophy und llui invention! 
ul‘Buxli'1" und nl hers, nnd eiuls with 
the introduc-t ion around I860 of phitlo- 
ineehunienl inrihotls, which spelled the 
death of tho old hand ern ft a whose 
triumphs nnd nvon excesses aro the 
subject of this book. 

Victorian Book Design, first published 
in 1993, is still tho only full account of 
this period in printing history. For this 
second edition it hns been greatly 
enlarged, with sixteen ontirely new J 
colour plates aud numerous new 
black and white il lustrations 
throughout the text. £15 


Classic 

and Romantic 
Music 

A comprehensive survey 
By Friedrich Blume 

A cninpnnicm volume to Professor 
Blum o’ s /&■ n kins unci! and Buruqiic 
Music (ltUJli), trims luted by M. D. 
Hcrter Norton. Hn sees tho Clntisic- 
Rom antic ern extending roughly from 
tho yenrs when Domenico Scarlatti, 
Cnrl Philipp Emnnuol Bnch, nnd Jcnn* 
Philippo Itnnieau composed their 
keyboard works, up to the first decades 
of the '20th coni my, with the lute v>orV.s 
of Hiclmrd .Slnuu*», l.t-on •Innucok, 

Bulu Burt ok ami Muuiluc ttavol. £3 


Prices, 
Markets and 
Welfare * 

By David Colin rd 

Mr Collnrd’e book, a critical 
introductory guide to rnicro-ecommiic 
theory nnd policy, will be of great 
interest not only to university students, 
but to other pcopla questioning tho 
role and efficiency offreomarkot 
economics in modern Western 
economies. £;J 70 


The Third 
Arab- Israeli 
War 

By Edgar Q’Ballance 

A factual, oomproheasive accotint of 
the Six Day Wnr of 1967, by a 
professional military observer and 
analyst. Mnjor D'Bnllaneehns studied 
the dncumantN, met participants, nnd 
mirvoyed tho battleficldi. With 7 main, 

M 50 

The Story of 
Denmark 


ttfel tote tBSSj® ; W tion* Her 
‘(s beeliiBh.h ^ company. 

W'Hfc o?!ISS!v an . d ,n to Mr Barker does full justice, not larship. and are, like all bis work a 
i ^ Ol his *0 Unmixed with the touch of adulation phenomenal achievement by one 4ho 

eveiKS’na 1 In- permisrible in *m official biography, had nu formal education after the 
^ dig of (he to these achievement*. He occa* age of fourteen. Some of ihe chapters 

S^AoiuSt 0 . S 01 * 10 ^ tonally travel* a little too briskly for were originally drafted for him by 
firfd 1h * layman, throwing out liam^a and other* - further research would 
^ and in technical details >h bewildering pro- reveal morp about _pwcv«s of 

/'..v! roaster, fusion. Bui untutored reader can- ewnposttlun— -but it. is doubtful hotv 


as the restoration uf an ancient tradi- 
tiqn. Here too Morison was in goo;! 


age of fourteen. Some of the chapters 
were originally drafted for him by 


urn ucwue vi 1119 jiic jic vwmiiiucu *q 

to denounce ” many rich people in the oy btewart OakJey 
West End ^nd some peltifoggirjg to-- A concise fttrvfiy of tbo dovelopmejit 

of Danish Bociety in all periods ami in 

ind-ha moLl tha^ ihe word^qfil ““ZlWcnl^iTla'n^^ 

d«e«™nf ^ " ,C ,10!ftilS 0t W MS 

But here too there were contra- 
dictions. Morison did not spurn ihs - 
amcnlties, add even some of the 
luxuries, of West End club life. V 
» profit stint in his 1 nostrils; be hente 
- the less worked hard lo! earii' profits. 

1 for Tithes 8qd r< jcicqdi ai the 1 i 
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rvMilli. Ho said sninetiiitas that, 
been placed through no choice 
cf liis own in thix repulsive society, 
lie felt free to play the game by its 
rules long as it lasted. He bar* 
gained sturdily with the Monotype 
Corporation and The Times for pen* 
sinus siiilicient to provide the coin* 
furls of old age. The Encyclopaedia 
Ilriiumiica, to which he cantc loo lute 
to render much service, contributed 
substantially to the affluence of his 
last years. Morison had no capital ; 
hut he did better for himself, as the 
phrase goes, than many capitalists. 

Paradoxes of character and beha- 
viour go deeper than paradoxical 
opinions. “I was bom a ration- 
alist ", declared Morison on n solemn 
occasion, " and a rationalist bom Is 
a rationalist for life ; I see whfit I see 
and have seen less by the eye of faith 
than by the eye of reason ." One 
hesitates whether to call this n classic 
example of -self-misunderstanding or 
nn unconscious cover-up for things 
he could nut bear to contemplate. In 
1908, at the age of nineteen, brought 
up as an agnostic, he was received 
into the Catholic Church, which he 
never left. On September 10, 1912, 
he lighted on the Printing Supple- 
ment published that day by The 
Times. It kindled a flame of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm which deter- 
mined his vocation and the whole 
course of his career, and which burnt 
on, unexlinguishcd and undimmed, 
till his dying day. 

In 1916, still untried and Inexperi- 
enced, in the throes of a struggle to 
assert his faith as a conscientious 
objector to the war, he married a wife 
more than sixteen years his senior; 
the unfortunate woman apparently 
understated her age by ten years. In 
1924 the marriage was on the rocks ; 
ils history can probably never be 
written, bin Mrs Morison seems to 
have been sensitive lo what was in 
store. The same year saw the begin- i 
ning of Rn intimate friendship 
between Morison and a young 
American woman named Hen tries 1 
Wards, who shared his interests in 1 
typography and whose husband, after 
two years of strain and stress, left her 
on his account; .this passionate, 
though platonic, relation endured for 
the f fcst of his days; None of these 
landmarks in Morison's career boro 
notable witness to ;i rational way of „ 
life. 1 

The same thing may be said of the 1 
mounting enthusiasm which caused 4 
Morison to give Jong years of devoted 
service to tliat. ancient monument of t 
the British traditional establishment, S 
The Thn&t. and of the infatuation — -» 
the word is scarcely too strong— for v 


, Bcjiverbrook which overlouk him in 
J 1948. None of these events can be 
, explained, or could have been pre- 
i dieted, in rational terms. Had his 
• actions been governed by the dictates 
s of reason, Morison’s achievement 
■ and Morison’s personally would 
probably have been Car less impres- 
sive. Wliat drove him forward was 
a succession or violent eruptions of 
powerful and powerfully control led 
emotion, which imparted a unique 
force and vividness lo everything that 
he did. 

Morison’s letters and reported 
speech offer problems of interpreta- 
tion. His utterances, written and 
spoken, were often tricked out in a 
dazzling Shavian display of wit, 
panache, and self-dramatization. A 
generation of excavators has failed 
to unearth from the records of 
Shaw’s life much of (hat genial 
warmth that radiated from Morison 
over the circle of his friends. But for 
both men the sparkling epigram, the 
odd mixture oE self-mockery and 
ostentatious self-assurance, the out- 
rageous paradox, served as a fapidc 
for a hidden hollowness and empti- 
ness at the core. 

Morison himself lias left clues. 
Two categories of his letters stand 
out as wholly freo from this extra- 
neous ornament, and entirely simple 
and sincere : those dealing with ques- 
tions of professional scholarship, and 
those addressed lo Beatrice Wardc. 
In nn add little disquisition written 
for Beatrice in the early days of their 
association, Morison toyed with the 
word “reality”; 

Unless human relationships were 
founded upon reality, there could not 
beany permanence in them. And. when 
reulily exists, a certain fire bursts forth 
spontaneous combustion if you like. . . . 
There is a specific real nature , . . and 
that Is real which helps that nature to 
ascend from the implicit to the explicit. 

Morison nt that lime could not define 
reality further— even to himself. But 
more than thirty years Inter, in a 


1 spoken tribute to Eric Gill after Gill’s 
death, he reverted to the word: 

He believed in certain things— what? 
1 lie fundu mental basic tilings. The man, 
the woman, the child, the family, all of 
which he bore out. It’s a very different 
tiling for me. No wife, nu child, no 
family, my golly, I mean I can see a[ 
once, without any further argument, 1 
mean, liovv remote I am from the reali- 
ties he fuccd and did. There's no doubt 
about it. I’ve felt it continually— con- 
tinually. 

Morison was by destiny, 110 L by 
choice, n solitary. 

The paradox of personal relations 
was the ultimate paradox in Mori- 
son's life. His present biographer has 
opened up much that lie chose and 
strove to conceal; at a time when 
none of those closely concerned is 
still olive, this was legitimate and 
inevitable. Ho writes of Morison's 
" distinct if courteous misogyny, duo 
lo shyness uud to tear of the strength 
of liis own emotions To call Mori- 
son a misogynist would be misleading 
lo the point of perversity. His early 
relations with his mother can pre- 
sumably never be documented. But 
she wos a strong and able womnn 
with a feckless and drunken husband 
who eventually deserted her; and 
everything points to the strong influ- 
ences under which her only son (he 
had two sisters) grew up. The limi- 
ted selections printed in the book 
from Morison's correspondence with 
Beatrice Warde testify to the unique 
role of that intimate nnd frustrated 
relationship in bis later life. 

Morison liked to say when moraliz- 
ing about himself— often in contexts 
with a specifically sexual application 
—4 lint he would have been a very 
wicked man if lie had not submitted 
lo the discipline of the church ; nnd 
he commonly spoke of his religion 
not as a thing of joy but as a “ hair- 
shirt". It was psychologically on 
Important resource foy hini to exter- 
nalize his deep-seated Inhibitions by 
debiting them to the Injunctions of 
the church. The assertion of his 


own potential wickedness la as signi- 
ficant as it is unconvincing, it j* 
tempting to trace in this hidden and 
tragic conflict between powerful pas- 
sions and the powerful Inhibitions 
which held them in check the dyna- 
mic force which tilled his towering 
personality, with Ils inexhaustible in- 
tellectual fervour embracing both the 
broadest syntheses and the minutiae 
of scholarship. 

One compensation found by Mori- 
son is particularly relevant to his ser- 
vice for The Times- -his preoccupa- 
tion with what he once called in an- 
other context “ the reality of power 
Morison had none of the gifts of the 
politician; his political judgments 
were frequently wrong. But his quali- 
ties were peculiarly suited lo the role 
of Eminence arise, the exercise of 
known but publicly unavowed power. 
His enthusiasm for Norlhclirfe mid 
llcnvcrbrook, both failures on the 
political stage who .sought to exercise 
power from the wings, falls into this 
pattern. Mr Barker does not 
exaggerate when he describes 
Morison’s role at The Times as 
“ the unofficial adviser to succes- 
sive editors *’ ; indeed 011 some points 
he seems to underrate the extent of 
his influence. Whnt, however, can 
hardly be overstated are the benefits 
which The Times derived from that 
Influence at n crucial period of his- 
tory. The reorganization of The 
Times Literary Supplement after the 
War falls into place as a supplemen- 
tary benefit. 

Mr Barker docs however perhaps 
give less than due weight to the other 
side of the picture. He rightly dissents 
from Donald McLnchlan's estimate 
of Morison in his recent biography 
of Barrington-Wnrd. But Me Lachlan 
reflects the view of those members 
of the editorial staff who resented 
Morison’s intrusion and the position 
which he acquired ; and one cannot 
reel thnt this reaction was surprising 
or wholly unreasonable. Morison was 
capable of a certain ruth less ness and 


asperity towanfc thou 
not suffer gladly 
Haley succeeded ' t 0 

h “« by tin, ch£ fc 1 ’ 
i'li:ui(jcd Printing 
especially , 1S ho had rJL? 
now editur's candidly 
was not a reason; and his bnlE 
Hungs would go on as 
hardly renlistil. 85 ^ 
Morison’s place j„ ,b e 
the printed word is sccti* fo 
much will remain ofThefc 
which he produced beyond Ife 
meal sphere on a far widerS 
nis contemporaries, and w&w, 
so many of them feel Ihalfc 
dealing not merely with m 
typographer or a meticulous a 
but wuh a great man? Mocirf 
record must rest on oral t 
which is already fading; and 
the opportunity fora pealin'™ 
which would have recaptured S 
and drive of his personality |j 
most creative years is alradi 
. Meanwhile we shall noaL 
ingly grateful to Mr Barter fa 
book which does full and eras' 
lice to his technical achievemti 
assembles every scrap of infix 
available about him in lhepd 
wiltcn record. Occasionally 
one may feel that he tried loo 
docs one enre about the exact 
of the tobacconist’s shop h 
time by Mrs Morison senior .. 
way ? But the whole wort to 
done with affectionate careui 
tcrly precision. In a volume dwi 
600 pages the present review] 
Spotted only two tiny spdua 
what Morison once gleefully d 
“ the flotsam and jetsam of ow 
cracy Melk is not Id f 
vakia ; and the indexer has 
on .Schramm, nn obscure ( 
librarian of the early 1920s, Ik 
of an historian of the some Ban 
flourished in tho Nazi epod 

Stanley Munson’s Politics sM 
Is reviewed on page 10 Jl. 
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cial failure : the financial failure was 
uUtt partly in a <1 Mimic'll farm jimnauer. 
bin mainly m losing sonic 2 i).(>un sheep 
”i u year due 10 u drought. So far ns 
disgrace is concerned, after this disaster, 
he became a Member, then Sneaker, anj 
Final I v Prf&ufotii iim i a... 


Missionaries, do-gooders, and cranks 


WILLIAM St CLAIR : 

Thni Greece Might Still Be Free 
412pp. Oxford University Press. £5 


THE MARXISM 
OFMARX 

j John Lewis, 

: John. Lewis, undeterred fey later 
I Interpretations ajid accretions of 

■ Marxist " -doctrine -V goes tack tp 
I the r fountainhead of the original 

: philosophical, sociological , and 
poli Ilea] . writings of KaiJ Marx, and 
J re-einmines later developments in 

■ the 1 light of the- understanding 
| gained . 1 • . . 

1 * ■Vc -1 ' ' PtrperfrttckfZ ■ 


OF THE LAW 
DNPrittK 

V- ' •' kj 

. ;The fourth ■ and‘ 1 concluding \ 
'■ ; volume orp. N. PrUt’s eetfes La*., . 
- Class ' mil Spcteiy\ M deals ; wtih ■ 
, tfhdl: iMfr and ebn treaty; property, - 
: ^panyjavv, ciftfotf.Btiv apd civil 
tighti. -The;: e#f 6 gyfc : 4 umm*rfte 4 
' conclusions to jta d^^n. from the ‘ 
. ;Cfllire, study of English Law. : 


Liberated Greece nnd the Moren 
Scientific Expedition ' 

The Peytier Album in the Stephen 
Vngliuno Collection 

Edited by Stelicis A. Papadppoulos 
with notes oh the plates by Agapi 
A. Kurnkiilsani - 

I07pp Including 64 plates. Athens : 
National' Bank of Greece. 

Shortly after- the outbreak of the 
Greek War of Independence In 1821, 
Aduqiaalius Korais; that "new 
Hippocrates ” and intellectual men- 
tor of resurgent. Greece, wrote lb ! 
Jenn-Pierro Boyer, the president of 
Uie ; Republic of Haiti, soliciting h|s 

• assistance In the: struggle,.. ■ The 
arrival of a Haitian ■ battalion in ■ 
Greece, he wrote, would not only- 

. terrify the dastaplly biitchers who 
were oppressing Greece but . would 
also be one of .U?e, mo^t beautiful 
' triumphs of justice and humanity. 
President Boyer, after . appropriate 
invocations to, the heavens to protect) 
me descendahts Of Leonldasi regret- 

• lull? declined thb liVvhation.'nl^adiijg 
a revolt at home, bill hoped that t£e ■ 

; OfeeW would brink about a^tacohd 
Marathon. ; A ; JjttTe . later, r Chintae 
marchaats In Calcutta subscribed to 
a philheUenic appeal launched by the’ 
small but flourishing Greek 'coiri- 
■ raumty Bengal! 

^iTbe^of.tM.taurgent: Greeks, 

: ! l¥jd^ : ;a^pea 1 . 

thouriit that, : with tlje ; 


anecdotes and contains useful des- 
criptions of Greek irregular warfare 
and of the intrigues surrounding the 
loans raised by the embattled Greeks 
in London. Unfortunately he has 
flawed a basically good book by the 
unpleasantly . condescending altitude 
which he adopts both towards the 
pliilliollencs and the Greeks them- 
selves. 

For him the pliilliellencs are basic* 
tilly insecure neurotics, dropouts, 
woolly-minded liberals, failed revo- 
lutionaries, unemployed and unem- 
ployable cX-offleera, The philhollencs 
at Mcsolonjjhi, for instance, give him 
the impression of being “ men smo- 
thered irt humbug and men desper- 
ate >y trying to find a compensation in 
pnilnellepism for some psychological 
inadequacy". No dqubl those who 
nocked to Greece did so for miked 
motives, but he consistently discounts 
any element of genuine jdcnlism 
among those who went lo Greece. 
How would Mr St Clair explain the 
fact that a number of philhelldnes, 
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\ bee, |.?ff f u y ^dl^cKki^^ut. But not 1 
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qu^ed.inAJStrljluf m M tho 1 
erqtorq. fihahe 
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that the Greeks were really all 
Albanian klefis. 

Nothing is easier than In poke fun' 
at ninolccnlh-ccnlury missionaries, 
but Mr St Clair's view of them h mi- 
sympathetic to the point of distortion. 
He scents unaware in any case that 
they had been active in the Greek 
world for several years before the 
outbreak of the War of Independ- 
ence. One of them, indeed, hud 
brought off the remarkable coup of 
having evangelical tracts printed at 
thB press of the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate in Constantinople in 1818. 
Moreover, by no means all of them 
were the insensitive nnd self-right- 
eous prigs lie would have us believe, 
William Jo we it, for instance, took a 
genuine interest in the progress of 
education in pre-re vohillonary 

Greece, and his accounts of the jcym- 
ndsia $t Ayvallk and Chios are of 
great fmpojtphce, 

-The other serious flaw in the book 
is 'Mr -St Glair’s inadequate - under- 
standing '■ of tta nature ■ of Greek 
society at. this time, which 'is reflec- 
ted in, his, sipipli^lic. opedlxifl chap- 
ters. Relying as he does almost ex- 
clusively- on non-Greek sources, this. 
...is- ndt Perhaps .surprising. A nows- 
'• ptW he teils us, was ,r a thing un- 
known In Greece" before 1S24, with 
the arrival of Leicester Stanhope and 
h»s printing press. In fact the Greeks 
had newspapers long before Rib, the 
I? fe? w ^ bc n * ^ of lhe brotbert 
S ^ 0ul,os ' Polished in the 

:ii^ranti enna l0r dls,ribu,ion in 

be P er « i5 tenlly Uhder- 
iftt# to. Which the 
smaD qut infldentjal, Greek iritelli- 
g«» shiflot njereJy tolerated, but pos!- 
/ tb* Benthamite 
tin P^anthropisto and- 
project of the mis* 

"■™« an ^ w ^ r ? - mor 9 noxious 
of the 


of the ministrations of the 
leucs. Surely tho Smymlol 
a man of truly remarkable 1 
by any standards, and hb eon 
deuce with Thomas Jefferson^ 
constitutional organization » 
Hi lure Greek slate, dcservosomei 
lion in a hook on this subjwi 

The general picture IW 
from Mr St Clair’s book e* 
ulmosi unrelieved disillusion 
iriguc and .squalor. Mnoyo 
rary philhellcnci, of courst, 
rapidly disillusioned mtb w 
cause. .Shelley’s eariy “ 
melted away after contact 
live Greeks in Leghorn- ah 
P ushkin, an early a« 
Alexander YpsllanhL ■ 
rapidly became a " nasty T 
bandits and shopkeepen 
record of those whawerej^ 

I run slate their high-fl^wd 
hclJcnic sentiments 
acllnn was not quite so gW 
St' Clair would have us Njwj 
even if be do« rathtf 
agony That. Greece Mm 
Free is none the less a ^ 

Ing read, and is packed Willi- 

*ion. • -;i- 

At the end of lhe 
French expeditionaiy^^, 
dispatched to tho M«*' 
of the. three P roIeClu1 > ? k . 
maintain the p® 86 * . iju 
military missipd 
Scientific Expe^tiDD,vdikb 
naturalists, architects, 
nnd geographers. JgPg 
Peytier was .responsjWMS 
the expedition’s ijpj 
between 
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Edward Elgar 

G. Patiisson's lelier lAngiisi 
Mih-eming FM'iird fc/itur: lhe 
To a Friendship (R. C. Burley 
C CarruihersJ sent me buck lo 
liiuioaries of that book. I 11 the 
h'j Note It is Implied Hint the 
jpl \m not offered for pnbli- 
durlna her lifetime out of respect 
dii feelings of Elgar's dangliicr, tln> 
Mn C. 1 . Elgar Dlnke. Nonethe- 
ifK manuscript had been going die 
in the early 1 950s, when it was 
1 to niy notice by 0110 publisher 
_i it bad been offered, and hy 
it was rejected on account of 
possible contentiousness. Some 
later (e 1958) a solicitor, then 
In the resolution of an estate 
tpnrposes of probate, sought my 
n 10 the realizable value of this 
psnuscripl as a publishable 

I 'remember it — and my rccoilcc- 
ue confirmed by the publisher 
bvohed— the book as it was Ht 
pratatetl was different from what 
ww: bul what has been omitted 
no way covered by the present 
tons Note which stales (hat 
passages related lo matters eon- 
nhich Miss Burley had “no 
aj evidence . . In ils original 
iKDMincript contained import- 
iHlfHal from Elgar himself, the 
rf which must diminish the value, 
wwd.ofwliat is loft, 
tould bo noted that Rosa Burley 
MlBleaflon of writing ahoui Elgar 
“inmedutely after his death. In 
toller, dated August 12. 19.15. 
JSf’raan, while agreeing thm 
wiulgar would make an iniercst- 
.• «B«tvrcd his strong 
** #r lho f «dys intention and’ 
'l er Invitation 10 
u collaborate in the project. 

^ foreword 10 the Burley /Cnr- 
„«£* 15 Slated that ihc aim 
tuihora was, - to approach truth 
f “ u Hy human perccp- 

la ill, eTO ,„ 
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1 MV its pro tile againsi tile pane, saying 
wlial I would not hear. 

In Jittfr tin- Obscure Sue umt Jude enter 
a railway carriage which “seemed the 
same " ms die one which Jude had got 
out of with Arabella leas Ilian an hour 
ago : 

’they -sat down .side by side. Sue 
between him and die window, lie 
regarded the delicate lines of her 
profile, ami the small, light, apple-like 
convexities of her bodice, so different 
from Arabella's amplitudes. 

The bust measurements of die heroines 
arc not relevant what is relevant is 
the fact that, as Miss Hardy uud I 7 , IJ. 
Pinion show in their recently published 
edition of Hardy's letters lo l*lorencc 
Henniker, One Ram Fair Woman (lhe 
title is lukcn from lhe next line of 
" Wessex HeighLs “j. botli the poem nnd 
file char; icier of Sue were inspired by 
Hardy's unhappy, platonic affection 
for Florence Henniker. Indeed, in a 
letter lo her. dared August 17, 1893, 
Hardy refers to a conversation lie had 
with Mi* l-fcnnlker in a railway carriage 
where she expressed views which he 
terms " petty 

In his prefuce to the first edition of 
Jade the Ohxcure, Hardy says thnt the 
novel was written " at full length, ns it 
now appears, from August, 1893 
onwards into the next year , so thnt if, 
as seems to he the case. Sue is bused 
upon Florence Henniker, then this par- 
ticular incident in Hardy's personal life 
may he re (lee ted in the episode quoted 
from the novel, the parallel between 
novel and poem is close -a woman’s 
profile seen against the window-pane of 
a railway carnage, and us “Wessex 
Heights" is da led " December, 1896" 
in manuscript (sec R. !.. Purdy, Thomas 
I tanly : A Hihlioyniphlctil Study, page 
162) that profile can resemble a ghost 
because it embodies file memory of an 
ineideni winch took place over three 
vein's before. Ilic "ghost", it should 
he added, is also the sped re of wlml 
Hardy termed "the well -Moved " or 
" ideal beloved one" t/.i/r, page 28(>). 

T. N. PAULIN. 

I incoln College. Oxfoiil. 

Henry James 

■Sir, -I lie New York reporter's 
account of Henry James's " immensely 
1 obi 1 si figure ", quoted in my review of 
lhe 1 eon I del biography t II S, August 
181. appeared as "immense robust 
figure' 1 . Since u was James's robust- 
ness, i'ii liter than his embaaiuiint, limt 
f wished to at test, I shall be gnitcfu! if 
you will allow me to xcf the record 
straight. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 

The Murrays 

Sir, • 1 have iuti been shown the 
review of Professor West's Selected 
Letters a/ Hubert Murray (August 4), 
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finally President of ilic l egislative As 
sembly of New South Wales. 

_ S IFF PI I- N MURRAY. 
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nnd I heg leave to protest at the gro- 
tesque travesty of Hubert's character, 
and that of my grandfather Sir Terence 


Murray, presented by vour reviewer. 
Hubert is presented as a concupiscent 
drunkard, and his father as an irrespon- 
sible champagne-swilling Irish country 
genttemun. 

- So far as drinking is concerned, cer- 
tainly Hubert drank as a voung man, 
far too much ; but the lime came when 
lie decided he was doing no good, and 
he took nn oath in front of a priest not 
to drink at all for twenty years. He 
then went to Papua, which wsj then 
completely savage. Little damage had 
been done by “ Tree enterprise men and 
nodal Darwinians " beepusc thee# were 
few there; but later on Hubert did. 
indeed proiecl the local people from 
exploitation hy traders. 

When the twenty-year period of absti- 
nence was up, it foolish person suggested 
having a good bn ore up to celebrate the 
evem, i«» which Hubert replied that he 


1.1 hi,h im'hKni. 

Urcenside. Hallhuiikgufc, Ur.uiipioH. 
t umbel-land (.'Ax 2PX. 

Tim Bobbin 

Sir, Stanley Ellin (July 281 uud Ala 11 
HiihIIu (August 2S| lake oppasile views 
but perhaps die irml-i lies midway 
between iliem. 

While noi in essence a dialect wiiier, 
John Cullicr (“Tim Bobbin") is rever- 
ciiced ns the " I -'u filer of ilie Lancashire 
I) ink-el ". I ike iiiiiiiY ii wriiei hcTure him 
and after him In.- puiuu-d die wav l»u did 
mu | ukc ii himself. Mainly tacaiise :i 
reading public lind hi he prepared, and 
that came in the nineteenth century when 
tho best of the Lancashire dialed classics 
were published. 

John Collier was a dileitnlilc and if 
only he had concent rated on his writings 
he might huve earned more thnn a root- 
note in some histories of English litera- 
ture. He could have been one of the 
wittiest and bawdiest writers in 
eighteenth-century Fnolnnd as the 
following examples wifi demonstrate. 

He wrote .1 pnmphlel attacking a 
" History of Manchester" in the course 
of which he deals in u sea filing manner 
with whul lie ill ought was a pscudo- 
nrchacological discovery. 

“I 11 the year 1765, or 1766. we found 
a Roman i.uchivmatorv of black 
glass, deposited in a little hole upon 
Ilic rock ami half filled with tears ; the 
cork -stopple being nearly consumed 
hy time, and the liquid slill retaining 
a considerable degree of Mildness.” 

1 his historin-niKiqimriaii must 
either he inspired, or have his taste 
and smelt in nn exquisite degree of 
perfection I Nay, he must absolutely 
have a heller nose tlinn his hit ml tig 
j^roylioinul when lie enn so easily dis- 
tinguish a Ron lull I ncli ry mutiny 
Iroili tin old Anglo-Saxon glass 
buttle j 01 the li-ai.s of u Itoimm from 
the nunc of an l-iiglish-Siixon I ndy. 

He wrote a letter 10 n ihvlor friend 
on the Mibjecl of constipation, drawing 
the latter's ulteiition to 

(he Lun. Chron. of file 81(1 (o lho IDlli 
on rrt,. wherein is mcnlioned the miia- 
cu Ions cure of nn Inveterate costive 
belly which whs hugged ahum hy his 
most excellent Majesty Juiinny the 
first or ridiculous inciuniy. Ami as 
this was directed hy a quick, and 
cheap panacea. I here send von the 
xlmy paraphrased, for (lie goml of 
your patients, mankind In general. 
'Hi!* I do for yuiir kind communi- 
cation of a .specific fin the flux ; leav- 
ing il cniiivlv lo vour own judge- 
monl mi whom, and when to use it. I 
am Ac. 1 ’. H. 

'lhe toad filin' James the firs! wits 
tail'd, 

No victuals con'd go lino' him ; 
l-'or all within was bak'd so hard. 
No good con'd physic do hini. 

One Doctor wiser than the rest 
Was sent for, to attend him ; 

Who by his constitution guess'd. 

What physio soon 'si woird mend hint. 
A pistol loaded deep, he brought 
In seeral. to his chamber--: 

And bounce -It weal— when Jammy 
though 1 

The least of gun-shot danger I 
Tile pislol scarce was off, before. 
The cork flew nut from anus ; 

With Mich a noise; and stink nne 
swore. 

His Maiesiy liaih sMim us I 
'Ilie King with other Scotchmen 
star’d ; 

Bui, mum -were aJI their ipreche* ; 
’Mongsl whom, for ease, and joy, 
he star'd 

-The dining of- Ijis Breeches." . 
"Tire Maydr'of -^-‘x Petition" la 1 
an anecdote paraphrased from « news- 
paper item. I his poem records the 


story til a borough who required -.01110 
money for the steeple clock. The 
Mayor was chosen 10 present a petit ion 
to Charles 11 who was expected 10 pass 
through ilic borough. I lie second half 
of lhe poem describes .in amusing inci- 
dent: 

The king was driving, I chi 1 -like. 

But seeing rh’ mayor, u-iih glance 
oblique, 

lie stops liis train ih.it did approach, 
Ami eke his glittering gilded coach; 

And at the door receives in sin 1 c, 

This jnllv, nisiic magi si rale. 

Behold iliis liege-man true now making 
A low ohetance— with much quaking; 
lie utter’d humbly- May il please 
Your majesty, when low!- his knees 
And belly squeez'd so hard together. 
Wind broke- like thunder in lin| 
wcdilieit 

I his due explosion wive the king 
A lit of laughter— hut did fling 
I he mayor into such con fusion, 
liis speech he made bul little use mi : 

But lifter hemming (liricc, he 111 11 stal'd 
Up so much sense, that mil he blustered. 
May'i please your mujcMy ; — I had — 

As good a speech — ns — e’er was made ; — 
But greatly fear — as— I'm s mao, 

At the wrong end— on’t— I began— 
Step, brother Sovereign quoth the king 
By God you cnnnoi mend the thing; 

Or any other mnn in England, 

In Scotland, Denmark, or in Finland. 
This said, his majesty threw pal. 
Twenty pieces in his hat: 

And howiug to the mayor, drove off 
Most highly plcuVd, with muny a laugh : 
Swearing it was, tho’ highly scented, 

The strongest petition, e'er presented. 

H. K1RTLAN. 

39 Ullk- rest Road, Lnnslio, near 
Blackburn, l-anen shire, BB 6 8 KN. 

Sir, --A wont of thanks to Alan 
Hlnillc for liis letter (August 25) on 
'lun llnlibin (John Collier) which 
corrects the misapprehensions displayed 
in Stanley Ellis's article (July 2X1, puts 
him into n serious historical perspective 
nnd suggests something of his girls nnd 
character. Not quite enough, iluiugh, 
and I should like lo add a nolo on 
aspects which Mi 1 1 indie was nui able 
10 much u [mn. 

Tim Bobbin's I'li'iv of tin Lancashire 
Dialect is 011 c of the very first serious 
studies of a dialect, mid ils orthography, 
created by him, lius remained the mode] 
ever since, it was widely circulated and 
rend in liis own time and constantly 
reprinted- -Including at [cast five pirated 
editions, which lire a siil'l'iciciii in die nt inn 
of lhe \vidc leading public suggested by 
Mi llimlle, and id file inteiesl amused 
by die little hook. Iliis piracy prompted 
'Iim nol only to verbal attack nil file 
dishonest printers of bis native county, 
hut to publish a vigorous and entertain- 
ing engraving with the same purpose - 
for ho waa not only schoolmaster, poet, 
letter-writer, but painter mid enginvei, 
whose work was sold nil over the North ' 
of England mid exported by Liverpool 
friends to lhe West Indies and ilia North 
American Colonies. Ho was best known 
fur Ills grotesque heads ami groups - 
hul produced also n number of serious 
snllrlc.il prints of which lhe best is "The 
J’lurnllbt and lho Old Soldier", The 
original illustrations la his Eien- of the 
Lancashire Dialect were also of bis 
invention nnd engraving. 

" The Pluralist found an echo half 
a century later in one of Bewick's wood 
engravings, In Sol Hodgson’s " The 
Hive": out the connexion with Bewick 
was a personal one. Three of Tim's 
sons lived in Newcastle, working . ax 
painters : one at least was a good friend; 
in Bewick's apprentice day*., aqd when 
he began the great waikjng lour that 
took him fir into , Scotland. It was with 
a visit to his mother's family in Cum- 
berland, when he stayed overnight with 
his friend -Tom Collier in Penrith : 
Thomas Collier was John Collier's 
second son, and was, three years be- 
fore- Bewick’s l)ii rial in Ovinghani 

S hurohyard, buried alongside his father 
i Rochdpkv ■ ' 

Finally, TJm Bohbin' wis s well-read 
historian and .adihjtarAn, 'Whose two 
long commentaries on Whitaker's His- 
tory of Manchester ate not only much 


mure cnieriiiining (luin ilic well-pa Jdrd 
speculations ul the leu rued Duel or, hut 
.diitw a much more serious 11 iiilersiu lut- 
ing of lhe problems of si inlying our 
ancient liis lory. 

Mr hi indie did well to suggest iluii ua 
could do with n reprint and rciippnusiil 
of Tim Bobbin : u serioux study of his 
fife .Hid work would do a great dull not 
jus 1 to deal justly svilh a minor figure, 
but would be very ilium ina ting 111 terms 
of our linden, landing of ilic eighteenth 
cviiliiry. 

RAYMOND WATK1NSON 

3 S Over Street, Brighton BN I 4I-.E. 

Libertine Literature 

Sir,— I in no wise qut-rtion Muilin 
Dnitswortli's right in discuss both The 
importance -and accuracy n| my obser- 
vations I August I S). I do, however, lake 
si long exception to Ilia hostile and ponti- 
fical iitiitmle, designating final voice for 
himself upon n subject which is ob- 
viously complex and provocative. 

It should be dear that Burton’s own 
notes hi the Anatomy constitute my 
main source of information relating to 
his use of Barth's translation of Ilia 
Raftionamentl. My modest effort lies 
in examining lhe notes in an attempt 
to trace their origin. Although 1 have 
not reud Lawrence Hahb’s Sanity in Med- 
iant, the flic l fiint he also observes 
Burton’s indebtedness to Barth implies 
the importance and significance of the 
point. 

. As for the claim that 1 failed lo 
observe Burton’s reference lo Aretinu’s 
“ pictures ", you remember, Sir, thnt in 
my unpublished Iciler of July 27, 1 indi- 
cated other allusions to Arclino’s works 
of pornography fniuni in Spenser. Har- 
vey, Nfishe, Burton, Tlunnus Randolph, 
I: Idred Revel 1 nnd Milton. The tine 
quale J by Mr Dmlsvvniili was specific- 
ally cited in that Idler, together with the 
explicit reference lo A re lino's /)«• 
I unties. I also find his conn ling uf 
Burton's tcfcrcnccx to An-tino ratlu-r 
liuma rous. Hu fails lo consider limt I 
concent rated only upon certain .illusions 
lo ri re (f fir’s LiMM-riii. wiihuut imciidiug 
to he exhuiistivc. 

Regarding the name "(iaspar H.ir- 
thin , discussed hy I conard F'luslvr 
(August 4), it is obviously derived from 
Buriou, bul it is noteworthy Hurt in lho 
catalogues uf several Inipurl.ini librar- 
ies Ito is listed under a proliferation of 
names, including this one. Lhe dlscov- 
ciy limt Rnriun cunliisex the Poruotfi- 
ihncitlilS and file /'hj/hi/ki.m-. n/idmro/ui 
was recorded in my k-iici scnl to you in 
June, before lhe piihlicatiun iff the 
May is»uc of FAf/..-f. In his prtuhiiU 
cornu umis Mr Duiistvnilh semis to for- 
get that fid k dais winking te|su.iu-ly 
often milk « similar discoveries, 

SAAD l-'l.-U AHAl.AWY. 

I)cp.iilnieii( of F'nglish, The Univer- 
sity of (‘iifgiiry, L'algary, Alberta, 
Canada. 


GAUGUIN CATALOGUE 
Daniel Wildepslein uml Dour- 
lax C'ooper nro pie a set! lo }in- 
jinuncn lluit they .have hern 
able to compose titcir differ- 
ences which arose out of a 
review by Douglas Cooper of 
the late Georges Wildcnsteln’s 
Onuguift Catalogue publfthed 
In the Tf.S on August 
19, 1965. Neither Dougltus 
Cooper nor we intended in 
any way to question the integ- 
rity of the catalogue or the 
good faith of its authors, and 
botli Douglas Cooper anil 
Daniel Wildensiein now re- 
cognize that as scholars they 
had valid reasons for agreeing 
arid disagreeing on the apt h- 
:eritJrity of certain works In- 
cluded In the catalogue by: or 
attributed to Gauguin. 


seemed tu he doing all right as a tee 
totaller, so he might ai wep carry on the 
same way : which he did. 
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So far as f kriow, his only unsatisfac- 
tory experience uith women was the. 
niarrid jc to Ins second wife, a person 
who disliked living in iPapiw, .in fact 
refused to live them, and tried to make 
a social lion of Hubert in Sydney, a 
course he rejected; and they parted, 
he ld. continue Nix work In Papua, He 
w : »s always an austere man: 1 can re-- 
member meeting him long before this 
•evctqd marriage, und lie Vv*i of very 
ati-sfere demeunour. a chatfaclerfcUa due, 

I shopld think, 10 a strong sente of duly 
and dcrtaiifiy nut to the experience with 
women invented by your. reviewer. 

As for Sir Terence; a gentleman cer- 
tainly; bis forebears tad trtostlb been 
Soldiers! . The Tamils- estate* had been 
cbtiftaatcd lifter the battle of the 
Boy^c. . He W-s aii cwnomlc, refugee . 
from lretamJ, ; He w« opvet of extra*. 
vggint tabda, “ The d-'igratt of fioao* 


'FI : 

l 'l • . A worthy spcccssortb : ' i ^ t 
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Cheerful philosopher of social science 


1. C. IAKVII': 

( ontcpls h ml SiKfL-lj 

214pp. kouiledgc and Keguu Paul. 

£2.50. 

’I he philosophy of ihc social sciences, 
largely neglected until the very recent 
decades, is now a flourishing indus- 
try. Among those who supply this 
. rapidly expanding market, I.C. Jarvlo 
is perhaps the most productive and 
interesting. Though a professor of 
philosophy, he has also made very 
significant contributions to substan- 
tive work in the social sciences, In 
fields as diverse as the study of Hong- 
kong or the sociology of the cinema. 
Characteristically, hfs first mnjor 
work ivjis simultaneously an all-out 
onslaught on the basic methodolo- 
gical assumptions of functionalist 
: anthropology, and, at the very same 
time, n most interesting contribution 
■to the comparative study of Cargo 
Cults. U Is suit! that after Its publi- 
cation, the students of anthropology 
'at the London School of Economics 
hanged Professor Jarvie in effigy. Na 
one could :isk for a belter testimonial 
■to the impact of his ideas, 

Concepts and Society has six 
chapters. The first two consider 
fundumenlals. Ooc of them is devoted 
to an account of what Professor Jar- 
vie deems to be ihc correct procedure 
in the social .sciences, nnd this hinges 
on the notion of “the logic of the 
situation ". The second, by contrast, 
'expounds criticisms of a rival ap- 
proach, which would make under- 
standing, rather than explanation, , 
into tire central - aim of the 
'social ' sciences. . The ' third and 
fourth chapters apply Professor 
Jarvie 's general taeaft to •' two 
specific problems: the generation- 
gap and social class. Finally, the 
hist two turn to the problems of socio- 
logy of knowledge (nnd fts obverse, 
the objectivity of knowledge), and 
the issue of the ontological status of 
societies, institutions, and human 
^bnceptH. • 

* The general position which Pro- 
fessor Jarvie recommends in the first 
chapter is one for which he claims 
the support of Poppdr, von Hnyek, 

i 'on Mises nnd, farther back, Kant. It 
s often referred to as methodological 
ndividualism, and it would seem to 
keek the ultimate bricks of social 
explanation in the interaction of 


human aims and social circumstance, 
while at the mimic time stressing the 
unintended consequences of human 
aims. 

TJii« kind of view {though Profes- 
sor Jarvie docs mil underscore this) 
would make classical economics the 
very paradigm of the social sciences, 
and any kind of Durkheimlan holism 
the very model of error. This gea- 
ernl approach could be accused of a 
reductionist tendency, though Pro- 
fessor Jarvie strenuously resists this 
charge. One of the most powerful ob- 
jections to this general approach 
binges on the contention that aims 
are not, and cannot bo, a given datum 
for the socinl scientist: their articula- 
tion, identification, naming, pursuit, 
all depend on a complex social and 
conceptual framework, which Js quite 
independent of the individual who 
harbours the aims in question. More- 
over, what we call “ aims " are quite 
diverse in logical type, and aims of 
very different kinds are simultane- 
ously operative in our lives. Profes- 
sor Jarvie mentions this kind of ob- 
jection, but dues not really deal with 
it at length. 

He is more persuasive In his critical 
secohd chapter, which is directed at 
the recently fashionable school 
which equates social understanding 
(which It makes into the main objec- 
tive of the social sciences) with get- 
ting inside the conceptual skin of 
other people, and al the same time 
makes oil conceptual skins equal, by 
insisting that each of them is its own 
standard or norm, and hence that 
none of them can be judged from 
the outside. Superficially, this would 
seem an attractive, liberal and tolerant 
view. In practice, it teijds to be used 
as a facile defence of any belief-sys- 
tem -which happens to he favoured by 
the author, a defence which tries to 
disqualify the critic, nnd the criti- 
cism, by saying that they Irrelevantly 
viow the belief "from the outside'’, 
whereas truth Is only validated inside 
each “ form of life . 


This approach in fact completely 
misrepresents our actual collective 
situation. The most obvious feature 


of our world is that life and thought- 
styles vary u great deal, but thut 
some of them happen to bo cogni- 
tively very much more powerful than 
others. Form 8 of knowledge are not 
born equal, and many of them are 


Religious community 


WERNER STARK t 
The Sociology of Religion 
Volume. S; Types of Religious 
jTuUurc 

453pp. Roullcdge and Kefian Paul. 

jg. • • y- 

this la the fifth and concluding 
volume of a work ol which the first 
three volumes appeared In 1967. 

K were concerned with estab- 
1 religion, sectarian religion nnd 
jbe Universal (i e. Roman Cntholic) 
Church respectively, constituting a 
[* mncrosociology of religion ", or 
rather of the Christian religion— for 
(lie other religions of mankind are 

i imallyi never ; referred : to.', jOg;; 
qurffi ..and fifth .•-Volbfflds’ilkftt' n 
■mlcrosbclology V arid (Oi^pbawse- 
he‘- Ihieago-Uke.^iiVetutfiaiid' com- 1 
munllyebrtsecl culture* of Catholicism. 
The scholarship and logical coher- 
ence. of the work are beyond ques- 
tion. and It is i written with 1 deep 
feeling nnd : ofteh will! a mtfvlng elb'- 
. qiienee. Butane is bound to wqndec 
• bow far ' this f:t jtb-inspjrc4 i exegesis . 
can be .assimilated' to. Jbd -general 
pody of sociology, ' deluding- 1 the 
sociology of religion /.. !'■ ■ •' ; * \ 

f .' Quoting from Ptyijpjns Xing en-. 
4y«*cal, Afyftld mrpJtir 'Ghmt, 
Wcrper.Stark comjnenWibat ibe p&t- 
1 »igc may sound strangelifexJb^seCu^ 
Tar sociologist, ryet; it- (s essential 
ta tlje sacred sociology , of GathoII- 
dsm * L 'j Art we, ; then, td consider 
tjie p resets .work aa , ft study In^jpretf 
I; if so,s I* fhero-dne 
ditlyi bi^ art't '' 


logical ", not quantitative; where 
other sociologists of religion produce 
statistics, on church-going for ex- 
ample, he does not cite a single 
figure, and thisis quite deliberate. 

Throughout the work, and especi- 
ally In the present volume, the basic 
theoretical concept Is that of 


in chains. Wo arc al present trying 
to live with the consequences of this 
important fact ; Winning our eyes to 
it, on the basis of a mistaken and 
totally a priori argument. does not 
help in the very least. Professor 
Jarvie's handling of this fallacy is 
conclusive. He points out that were 
it valid, the following assertion would 
not coucelvably be true: "Certain 
social institutions . . . impede attempts 
to discover what the world is like." 

But this la, in fact, trivially true. 
Any historian of science, or anyone 
concerned with problems of educa- 
tion, has countless occasions to make 
this trite observation. Yet if it were 
true, as the defenders of the position 
under criticism maintain, that the dis- 
tinction between the real and tho 
unreal, tHe true and the false, is only 
generated by each society or its Jan- 

S , then this assertion simply 
not be made. Uut it can be 
made, and happens to be true, and 
thus the position which would ex- 
clude it is Itself indefensible. 

Professor Jarvie is not quite so per- 
suasive when it comes to concrete 
applications of bis own approach 
to the problems of the generation - 
gap and of social class. Here it might 
be appropriate to make some com- 
ments on his style. Professor Jarvie 
is a thinker about whom it could 
never be said that he tried hard to bo 
a philosopher, but that cheerfulness 


to equate it simply with a certain dis- 
tribution of the type of situation (ami 
their “logic”) in which people find 
themselves, ami vw to find the prob- 
lem most intractable. 

But the very deepest, ami the least 
charted, waters are reached in the 
final section of (he hook, constituted 
by tho last two chapters. Ax Pro- 
fessor Jarvie warmly ami generously 
acknowledges, lie owes a great deal 
to the ideas and the influence of Sir 
Karl Popper, though his disciplcship 
is free from dogmatism or adherence 
to party line. But what is unusual 
here Is thnt the Popper whom he 
follows is not only Hie well-known 
protagonist of Openness nnd of 
falsifiability, in other words the 
Popper whom every philosophical 
schoolboy knows, but also the much 
less well-known Popper of his recent 
work and interests. 'Phis is n most 
surprising Popper: for one thing, the 
famous critic of Plato and of 
essentialism turns out to be the 
passionate defender of the reality of n 
" world of inleiligibles, or of Ideas in 
the objective sense ; it is the world 
of possible objects of thought" 
(Italics in the original). Was the 
relationship to Platonism a love/ hate 
one nfter nil V One might have 
known. Similarly, the erstwhile 
scourge of hixioricixm now seems tu 


flirt with Invoking the ha 
cvuliiUon:iry 

lor Ins own account of 5 
method. ^ 

Perhaps the two position, , B( 
v *»y «*»|wliWc, appears 
withstanding; bulonedoh V 
•md in any case they hi,, 
been shown to be Compaq 
Jcssor Jarvie does not do &o,ds 
he continues to condemn 
In the book under review, 

In any case, the final pan df 
veins and Society attempts m 
u number of things: the nw« 
gical nnd substantive prolfa 
cussed in earlier parts, Poomi 
discovery of a "Third Waid’ 
Inleiligibles or objects of th»qk 
recent plienomenology-msrtd, 
trines of the "social ciwa 
reality “ The result is a nh 
Jug, not to say a heady, «£ 
brew, which can hardly be be 
teed or criticized in limited sp» 
docs not quite know which n 
will point in the end: is sockbi 
pliable because it is nude t) 
thoughts 7— Or, on the conmn, 
very independent of us ta 
though created by our ifa 
Ideas in turn arc quite indepnb 
ux 7 The argument could leadd 
way. 


kept breaking through. In his case, 
philosophy and cheerfulness nrc not 
at all opposed, blit on the contrary 
seem inseparably united and both 
are conspicuously present. This, 
especially as it la combined ,;wilh 
open-mindedness, makes him attrac- 
tive to read, but it does sometimes 
fall to compel one to assent to his 
conclusions, which seem to have 
been reached in ton cheerful and 
easy a manner. For Instance, he 
takes the pleasing view that the 
whole notion of “class ", obsessional 
though it is to many people, is also 
somehow self -generated and based 
on error. He goes so Tar as to refer 
to "my view that the hierarchy of 
classes ... Is chimerical ". It is very 
doubtful whether the problem of 
class can be romoved, even in part, 
simply by going to the logical funda- 
mentals of social theory. It seems 
perfectly possible to deny all onto- 
logical reality tu the notion of i'luxs, 


Social sceptic 


Gemelnschafl (community) a® dis- 
tinguished by Tttnm'es from Qesell- 
schaft (association). Implicit in the 
sociology of TBjmies Is the belief that 
community i s Metier than association 
- and that when me latter replaces the 
former, something of high value is . 
lost from human life and society.' 
Professor Stark suras up the essence 
of his own argument when he writes V 

5 ,7 QW- ^inly&Mgatiqn; ■ithrbuMjw 

6df baa 'proVcdJTp 

> WV .anything,- that 

Christianity has; sprung -from, and re- 
mains rooted in, community,’ 1 Again, 
more narrdwly “ The social system 
.called comrouup ttyn-^-flsfc ty o— 



nqht, or,contrt 

i ture»qu 6 tertn 8 

.■eyes’tbrpiiBh 
”*e$'tt»'dany. 
j.nlsnr dWd you 
i-;.: >fth**tyjf>e of 
goeswlttiCathd 
by Professor { 
and Catholic 


Some of Professor Stark* best pages 
are those In which he illustrates the 
poetic pan-symbolism of the Catholic 
faith. One is likely to ugree with 
him that “ only art offers an appro- 
priate language to religious senti- 
ments ”, One may indeed ugree fur- 
ther that there has been historically 
“ a natural tendency towards n crea- 
tion of symbols aod other nrtistic 
expressions which Rome bus fostered 
and Geneva has fettered ■ But 
there is surely no need to maintain 
cither that au Catholic art Ik ipso 1 
facto admirable or that all .nrtistic 
creativity is, either directly/, or In- 
directly, Catholic. . . 

• :A c 05 ® 1* argued at some length 
; ttyt Milton, Rembrandt and j. S. 

■W rach enabled 'them to irupscerid the 
V anrtiiwmboty ■ Calvinist influence, 
Even Calvin sftmetimeii wrote In sym- 
bolical language about tty Church, 


no other wayftff enter Into 
wis mdjljer ,6baceivo us in 
irab,, ^ve u»,bjOb, parish us at 
ua Under her 
til; ■ putting off 
‘ like angels, 
e way- in pro- 
Vp, to the mod - 
ocialiofl and the 
Cot liberalism 
/.tyrtj^hion.Wilh 

'L tt'torbldaing je-' 
°!V bas been, ohablc to reassert 
ey Could -hot wholly, de- ! 
? Aopfi of. capitalism is ; 

ill ■ iAam ' 
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ROBERT l\ MUKPIIY : 

The Dialectics of Social l.lfe 
261pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.50 

Robert Murphy did his fieldwork 
among the Milmlurucii of Amazon- 
ian Brazil and the Tuareg of the 
southern Sahara Oc.xort. They appear 
in the book from lime to time, " re- 
fracted ", hi hix phraxc, by meditation 
and by such diverse influcnt'Ct as 
those of Simmcl and Freud. I each 
and l^dvl -Strauss. " Most niithro- 
pologisn ", he says, " find that their 
most productive analyses require an 
absence from the Held of al least two 
years." In this cuxe the interval be- 
tween fieldwork and philosophi/mg . 
has been more like ten, but the sense 
of soda) realities formerly observed 
retains its value as a .stimulus. 

Professor Murphy secs social life 
ax "a series of contradictions ", and 
perhaps the people he studied were 
more contradictory than most. The 
veils which Tuareg men wear " hide 
symbolically significant portions of 
the seif while allowing the rest of 
the person to be engaged ", and Pro- 
fessor MUrphy aptly relates this to 
Simmel* remarks on the depersonali- 
zation achieved by masking. Again, 
kinship terms are used by Tuareg, 
among othenj, In n way which enables 
™{JJ believe in a given ideology 
of kinship while not objectively com 
forming with it. "To the young 
TuaTeg. a mother's brother's daughter 
. ft /ft girl of his local group toward 
whorri he. Is attracted." Yet genea- 
logical evidence to substantiate the 
relationship turns out to be lacking. 

• jpfl® Section of the hook is headed 
“Toward u Sociological Skepticism ", 
aod tJi|^(|9 the dominant direction of 
Profqsspr Murphy's thought, and its 
oulatqpding vfrtue. The “ dialectics 
of soeftj IJfo ” that he iaxiMs, on. 

• amount to little more than the recog- 
nition that one cannot lake any social 
terminology at its face value. Dialec- 
tical reasoning, he says, is both 
ancient and ubiquitous, a ■ tradition 
u m u C J A roa< ! er aQ( * looser than the 
limited Mfarxlan version The prin-' 

^characteristic: of a dialectic is 
ttyt . f It js critical and skeptical of 
rece ved truth _ and established fact ". 
,vjl i : is wholly admi ruble, 
labeL r ° ” P cr ^ 1 * i P a a superfluous 

Professor Murphy 1 h not advocat- 
ing «», triad of 1 hexis-an tithes Is-syn- 
to««, and, quotes j. W. Finlay and 
Walter Knufmann, both of whom 
have pointed out that this was not at 
iPaflcrg:. Of Hegel’s own trl- 


lie iiltcinpfed “ to clarify linfiu 
cal. specifically the Hegefoa. 
nients in (he w6rk of Chukl 
Strauss ", Structuralism, in dr I 
Struussian sense, is, lie expty 
quin lessen I ial dialectical «««■ 

It dissolves an apparent unity (a 
concept and activity) into oppri 
menlx that continually wort K 
each other mid it reconstitutes 
a higher unity while, in ibe P 
hnnsfoniring both elcmenti. « 
this goal is often reached In W* 
n im lysis is *ipen to <iuntiw,» 
met hod opens the promise 

I ike many other anthwfdj 
he is fascinated by the wod cd 
Strauss. Bui he docs not 
nil the way into therecesseiolW 
loginues, ciuninenling that 
nf the structure of signs cr n 
images iiulopcndenl of tanaJ' 
vily leads to sterility ■ "IBi* 
token from I dvI-Str.tuss-s^ 
from Simmcl and F«ud-a J » 
sight that people se . ,t, ° ra ,“L 
they say they do and indeed 
the opposite : “ Despitt 
expressed preference for 
with ihc mother's brelhers j’j 
the Tuareg nrc prefercnUaflT " 
gamic.” Whether nnylW«»J 
dite os dialccticol n» e, ' lod “ i 
for this discovery is 
hut the book has the nty 

ing open-mindedness 

quiry. "Our task sh° ul j^lS 
sUhxI ax un attempt to o 
a closed system of though' »». , 
a<lopl one.". 


Workmen 

S. R, PARKKR wiif 
The Sociology, of Io dUjW .. 1( 
200pp . Allen nnd 

The first: edition of Jhjg 
described us ' 
carefully 

complex nnd rtrof^ 

that one R 

American socrofegy ^ _ 

The authors ■ - ; “IT sUtnP 5 1 
the new 

they- are- not fty ' 
repeat wtyl bed , , . 

■ Th^ urtf : 
wn it: 

jeet lit J! 

togetiier what thrwos ^ ^ 
generalizing _.-.% h ^ or il,4 ! ® 
warniptv’. 0^.1 
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MERVYN PEAKE 
Three Nonsense Poems 


Squat Ursula 


Squat Ursula the golden 
With such wild beauty blest 
That when a man's beholden 
Her glory — heel to crest — 
He rests — if he's an old'n 
It's wise to take a rest. 


-y 


mm, 


mi 


Squat Ursula the golden 
Can tire the young men too, 
Because her limbs ore mnuldcn 
From honey, milk and dew, 

And April leaves, aud olden 
Magic — and Irish stew. 

Rut Ursula lias vanished 
with some unbridled boy 
Along with pictures varnished 
With swamps of sepiu gloy 
Along with bronzes burnished 
And nil the tripe of Troy. 

O Ursula, Squat Ursula, 

Wild Ursula, recall 
Thnt night 1 sang a versula 
Beneath the midnight wall. 

And how you were so tcrse-ula 
And sharp with me, n* all. 

But you arc gone ; your gold ness 
Your wildness and your squat 
Magnetic form ; your coldness 
Thai left me piping hot”- 
Am! you are gone my olden 
Flame whom I never ought 1 

Along with Saul and Maxes 
Along with all the lot 
Who had fantastic noses 
Anddidn’tcarca jut— 

0 Ursula 1 what roses 

1 ever plucked or bought 


w 




s v 




Have been for you, my passion. 
My queen of fire and dread ; 
Divine amalgamation 
Of swedes and coppcr-ihrcad, 
Unstitch your irritation 
And kiss me when Fin dead. 


Come, break the news to me, Sweet Horse I I have 


Come, break the news to me, Sweet Horse, 
j* you not think it best ? 

rather not — of course 
WC il Kt the matter rest.’ 

horse that ever wore 
^*.waiattoat Inside-out, 

: 1 As I have sneezed before, 

8 nou shade of doubt.* " 

^ your answer rare, Sweet Horse, 
crystal-clear, 

Dovn ®* eu ! ue ' Atuklnd of course 
; y°“ rtopose to steer ?' 


generally prefer 




my price 


I have ray price— it's ra the r high 
(about the level of your eye) 
but If you’re nice to me I’ll try 

To lower it ! To lower it ! 

Upon the kind of rope they knit 
from yellow grass in Paraguay 
where knitting is taboo. 

Some knit them purl, some knit them plain 
some knit; their brows of pearl in vain. 
Some are fib plain, they try again 
to tease the wool of love I 
O felony In Paraguay 
there's not a soul in Paraguay 
who’s worth the dreaming of. 

They say, 

who's worth the dreaming of. 


A volume of nonsense poem* . written' mut 
illustrated 6 vM^rVya Peake will he pub fatted 
: ' in November by Peter Owe m 
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I t is that even today, 

with i;i|iiil lr.ifis|uirl anil easy 
ouimmnivatiiHt between coun- 
tries. i lie litrmacit'ii of schools i»f 
ilitnijglii mi often Mill ili'pcnds on 
verbal exchange between music r and 
pupil. Probably in most disciplines 
we can think of outstanding te r - 
lilies who have drawn countless 
saicJliics into their orhii. and yet 
t\ hose published works lack the 
compelling aliraciion that must per- 
vade their oral delivery. One such 
was Gustave Guillaume (IS8J-IW0), 
Hie French linguist who was “Jis- 
aivL-cwt " in HU) 1 * by Antoine Mcil- 
lel. the famous Irulo-Luropcanist, 
while working as a hank clerk in 
Paris. Pncouniged to turn his talents 
in linguistic theory, Guillaume was 
rewarded with a certain degree of 
recognition only in 1*1.18. when he 
became a lecturer in French philo- 
logy a I Ihe Parole Pratique tics 
hi aulcs I* (inics; for die next iwcnfy- 
hvn iieadciriic years he gave between 
one and three lectures a week, during 
which period his influence on French 
linguistic thought was immeasurable. 

Almost no one working on the 
French language has escaped the 
touch of Guillaume : his ideas 
suffuse, however unwittingly, even 
elementary textbooks. Yet his pub- 
lished works were few and unpene- 
trable. During his time at the tcole 
he wrote only one book and a hand- 
ful of articles, all of which might 
appear to i lie luiinitialed mere bal- 
derdash dressed up with fancy ter- 
minology ami incomprehensible 
diagrams. 

If we say that Gnillauine is to 
French linguistics in some ways what 
Lev i-S I rails* is to French anthro- 
pology. we may give the flavour of 
Fnglish speakers’ reaction to his 
writings. Mingled with the bewilder- 
ment is an inkling that there may be 
profound truth buried under the 
mystification, but the Oxford tutorial 
question* " What does ho mean ? " 
and “ How does he know l " jtisl do 
nor seem applicable. Uolh these 
f rench scholars show the Mime lack 
id regard for empirical data, the same 
delight in theoretical constructs and 
the same amazing 'penetration and 
originality in finding explanations fur 
the apparently inexplicable. 

Rut. unlike Ldvi-Strauss. Guillaume 
has never achieved fame outside his 
restricted circle of devotees ; lucking 
academic eminence and financial 
■support, and always in poor health, 
he wns not the man to Ely urninid the 
world to congresses and visiting pro- 
fessorships, even if the earlier period 
of his leaching career had not 
coincided with Ihe war and occupa- 
tion, so that he communicated fit lie 
with scholars outside Paris; His lack 
of success has aroused much specula- 
tion -was it, as Mciliet suggested, 
that Guillaume was loo clever for ■ 
the scholarly world l Biller com- 
parison with Chomsky, i» particular, 
prompts his followers to blame rather 
the period and the country in which 
he lived : lire young American profes- 
sional. backed by government funds, 
in an. cm. desperately, seeking some- 
thing new., has the edge over an aging 
French autodidact living through ,a 
time of despair and disgrace, 


tin I "explanation 

nil- is used 


Guillaume and 
the Guillaumeans 


GUSTAV!'. GUIUAUMI'. : l«v»w d« HtiauMuiiie 1948-1949 

Volume I : Structure sdmiologiquc el structure psychufiie dc la langim fninyaise. 2<Wpp. 

Volume 2 ; Psych o-sys»l6matiquc du languge. 222pp. 

Quebec: Presses de l'Universitt Laval. E’uris : Klinekskvk. .Ml fr cadi 


their unwitting distortion of the 
master’s views) and decided to pub- 
lish Guillaume's manuscript with 
only a, few minor correction* to the 
transcription. Hi* lecture notes are 
in fact remarkably coherent and wcll- 
coniposcd, only one lecture being 
incomplete and unpolished (a defect 
pointed out by Guillaume himself in 
a marginal note). The terseness and 
obscurity of Guillaume's published 
works is absent here: that there Is 
some repetition and hammering 
home of difficult ideas is positively 
welcome for those who have laboured 
through his other writings. Examples 
are still far from abundant, but Guil- 
laume does often discuss, with laud- 
able lucidity, the questions and objec- 
tions of liis audience. In comparison 
Professor Valin’s fifty-page intro- 
duction is hard going — and should 
preferably be read as a postscript by 
uli but the expert. 

Now that we have a readable 
“ genuine Guillaume ”, what may we 
expect to learn about language from 
it? fn particular, most contemporary 
readers will ask; What cun Guillaume 
give us that Chomsky can't 7 Cer- 
tainly not a complete picture of lang- 
uage. especially as the phonological 
aspects hold no interest for Guil- 
laume ; but many of the semantic fea- 
tures of natural language receive 
more complete and subtle treatment 
.than Is to be found In iramfornm- 
tiohiil-generutivc grammar, or indeed 
its offshoots, generative semantics ox 
. case grammar. What is it, in any case, 
[hid has made C -hum sky an grammar 
catch on to such nn oxtent— npurt 
from its association, so welcome to 
young American intellectuals, with 
revolt against older doctrines, both 
scientific and political? Perhaps the 
formalization of description, adding 
a note of precision and technicality, 
has its appeal, especially when super- 
imposed on discovery procedures 
that arc purely intuitionul: nrmchnir 
science is in its heyday. Guillaume, 
too. trained as he was in im ihcma tics, 
is fond of abstract symbolization, 
though more often geometrical than 
algebraic: and he, too, disdains em- 
pirical procedures, holding that the 
subject-matter of linguistics is an ab- 
stract mental object, perceived only 
intermittently through an outer 
phonological cusing. 

More:' important, Chomskyan 
theories stress Lhe connexion of lin- 
guistics with the study of thought — 
psychology and philosophy— rather 
than .of society; the hypothesis that 
many specific features of linguistic 
organization are innate properties of 
the human mind and therefore uni- 
versal is one that has caught the 


Spellbinder of 
the Ecole 

Yet right up to the age of scvcnly.- 


seven, Guillaume cast .» snell over imagination of the nublic and en- 



nui hi ng sialic or fixed a bunt il. hut 
a constant readjustment, with dis- 
cernible ** progress " through lime. 
Language is a tool with which man 
can become master of his environ- 
ment, aiding him to perfect his 
powers of analysis and understand- 
ing. Although Guillaume himself 
declares allegiance to the Suussureun 
school. Professor Valin sees him as 
more a phcnnnicnologist than a 

structuralist. 

Guillaume's theories cope with 
language cluuw more smoothly lltuti 
either Sa assure ‘s or Chomsky’s, both 
of which envisage some stalic thing 
(a system or a set or rules), fully 
formed in the minds of adult 
speakers, which adequately fulfils Us 
function lot communication or of ex- 
pression of thought), but which can 
become unbalanced by changes 
originating in iion-linguislic factors, 
like inter-language contact or the 
dictates of fashion. Ciuilluumc. on 
the other hand, secs the interaction 
of man and not-mnn ns entailing con- 
stum change, un appearance of 
stability being conveyed only by the 
transversal cuts across the time axis, 
representing compromise solutions 
which in their turn provide n spring- 
board for new efforts. 

Distinguishing ‘kinguc’ 
from ‘discours' 

On the origins of languagu Guil- 
laume continues eighteenth -century 
ideas, rather Ilian Chomsky V self- 
styled C'artcsianism : hmnnn lan- 
guage differs from that of animals 
by (he distinction ilia! can be made 
between lan/jur and tlmtmrx 
(roughly similar to Chomsky ’s «■««!• 
petenve and performance). Hut 
whereas Tor the speaker langue tins 
system stored in the mind -precedes 
dktnutn — tin 1 ephemeral users to 
which language elements arc put — 
historically discaurs must have ante- 
dated lanfjne. Guillaume develops 
Rousseau’s hypothesis that the first 
speech consisted of unnnufysed ani- 
mal-like cries, full sentences from 
which bit by bit elements were ex- 
tracted, acquiring more autonomous 
status. Unlike Rousseau, however, he 
regards the Formation of elements of 
latiffue — Unitds de puissance that 
have the potentiality of being used in 
different ways in discount— a* con- 
stituting real progress : Guillaume is 
well and truly a distant disciple of 
Locke. Chomsky’s bugbear, in that 
he regards the development of 
analytic thought In human beings as 
historically intertwined with Ihe 
elaboration of linguistic categories. 

Certain universal* of hunjari lan- 

arc ‘ ■’ ‘ ' 
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1 Aiming high and falling far 


" dispk.ced;; usages, 

fading pan • 

tMiillaiinie’/'moJji 1, L mCClNBOTHAM * 

™ of American Indcpemleme 


- can apply to (lie description of any 
linguistic element iu any language. 
Knt dilleivnt languages, and different 
stages of the same language, will have 
different slopping- points along Ihe 
way: for example, in French, quali- 
ties of ” .singularity " and “ genera- 
lity " are abstracted from nouns in a 
way unknown to I at in. which lias no 
article forms. *' Part of speech ” 
grammar is seen as one stage (a highly 
advanced one) in the analysis of sen- 
tences. so that such categories as 
noun and verb, friiidaiuenlai for 
Chomsky, are unknown in many lan- 
guages. 

Here Guillaume distinguishes care- 
fully hot ween the categories ol logic, 
like subject and predicate, and those 
of lungnr : lor instance, the predicate 
can be rendered by u vrrbr dr dis- 
tunes (like Chomsky’s Verb Phrase) 
which can he made up for the nonce 
out of different elements of lunette : 
whereas a verhr dr lant-uc carries 
with it a variety of obligatory, and 
nol necessarily refilled, real u res 
bundled together in one .sign (com- 
pare Locke's '* mixed modes Some 
languages will make greater use of 
the somewhat inflexible vrrhr de 
langur lhan others: Guillaume notes, 
for instance, dial I rencli is able to 
exploit combinatory devices much 
less Ilian Ivuglish. which favours .so- 
called prepositional verbs {get on, go 
envoy, del. Some languages, we re- 
peal. have nu verh as such ; (lie case 
of Basque is cited, where (he so-called 
verbal element Mauds for a lull .sen- 
tence. stripped of particularized 
semantic features that are separately 
expressed by oilier elements. 1 atin 
verb forms, iucomnrniing as (hey 
do expression of Ite subject. relain 
some of this character. Inierestingiy 
enough, Guillamne. in his discussion 
of 'Basque, echoes the curious J’ort- 
Roynl analysis of the verb as com- 
pounded with a particular semantic 
element plus un M auxiliary ” express- 
ing " verbness ” le g, uiine-’en 
aitnant), 

Whereas Chomsky’s view of lin- 
guistic history implicitly assumes 
mobility of surface structure with a 
relatively stable deep structure, Guil- 
laume takes the opposite stance : the 
psyclin-sysi^matujne of a language, 
reflecting society’s attempts to 
grapple with outside reality, is (css 
nettled than its x£miulugit>. which 
needs only to cope adequately with 
expression, and tends to inertia. Thus 
in the change from a ** vertical '* type 
of morphology, found in .Semitic lan- 
guages, to a “ horizontal " one. Eng- 
lish has retained sonic anomalies, like 
wake !noke. alongside walk: walked. 


o which is subordinated 
ms little to say r about taffS 
s wen us shifting at a 
than other parts of LingBaS 
geared as u is to the ch^ 
ot the community. ThcqS 
the meaning «f grammatical 
virtually ignored j n Cho£ 
graniniiii', is ol fiindumcntil®j 
jmce. The uiiils of topr hH 
but defined potentialities 0 r ' 

which in fii.'crotirs can be 
in differing, sometimes even' 
renlly contradictory, ways. 0«6 
at tlie seniiologjcul level. i»i 
mark a single systematic unit (i 
the contrary is nol ahrip,, 
whereas in Chomskyan gramms 
can mask a number of urn 
homonyms. The semamk 
covered by the sign is nol (ok 


Collier-Macmlllan. £5.85. 

jflUElPHRSONl 

Baumed Rebel* 

, Hcinemnnn. £3.75. 

taDpls to evade the problem of 
* ne die nature of the American 

in by describing events after 

I j a a more limited but less con- 
■ m fashion as "Ihe War of 
Ddence’’ succeed only in sub- 
m one wl of problems for 
ijer The military significance of 
period is as difficult to assess as 
Jfae of political change which 
ned. On Ihe one hand the eon- 
provides the first major example 
successful overthrow in the 
...as .of an imperial regime by 

cenicd from any'one tftdia 1 n 1 pr ‘JiS Ct s» 

disci u irs, but can be defined is kj P* 5 extending, ^ $ 

of the mechanic of thought ’ ^celo Ihe Mis^ppi and far 
Bui to puss from law* Sfe ,«* CtfteJ : °? n 
like the siicakcr (or vice \tru,i Lite *“1* d .^? m n .!f D u , .^ rnnt 
the hearer), time, however M ? ot pn /,?, n rj 

rcuuired ” 1c leinns onfeJ * ^ for recognition .is rc- 

Gtiillaiimc’s terms. WJffto taflicTdeTtriwJ 

cess is not discernible in 

“£««Tw,r wer, delcr- 
p|:inl. “ion* u ’c line of Jhcnrtjl bn. .£ b«h n ovelty 
nifVpn*iii *• vitsin " will viriii ?riiiwB . European military tiu* 
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cess ilmi the effect of the irc^ ^P' If Anwnuin military 
is virtually Ih* same as Mdt .«s not markedly sttper- 

nivlerile (eg sut), or, in trtbua was perhaps somewhat 
preterm te g. '^BiLaiing.' the rebels needed to 

, while the British had to 
Circumstances favoured Wasli- 
i't limited talents and justified 
jautious acceptance of buttle, 
successes such as the capture 
York, Philadelphia and 
radul not announce the col- 
« American resistance, since 
ft sides it was troops, not tcr- 
that were in sltorl supply, 
V? “re no longer bound to 


texts which preclude chr 
inlerprclation. the complex 
the imperfect renders rift** 
hypothcsi.s, affection, respni 
similar type* of dKl»wW**W 
a spatial metaphor of the Ifl*^ 
fevicd by Guillataiifl). 

With Guillaume 
if s »U or nothing 

One criticism that cafl 
at Guillaume's model is jWi* 
to exclude eclecticism : 
linns are valid only u» 
own general ilicory. Un 

and iid hoc explanation t* Pj 
anathema to ('homsky.inG^ 
ilcitiuiid ull-or-nolhlngafP 1 ^ 
un integrated mode . 
out the propagandists «« 
iimtuid transformational-^ 
grammar, churning out 

manuals and work-books « 


discuss the war us national partisans, 
but this has nut diminished the fasci- 
nation which it.s problems and per- 
sonalilics continue to command. 
l)on Higginbotham, as a glance at 
his bibliographical essay will Imme- 
diately indicate, is un historian of 
thoroughness and breadth. His des- 
cription of lhe war comprehends 
bulb European factors and its poli- 
tical and economic repercussions in 
America. He docs not dwell over- 
much on ha Hie I'ic Id details. Repu- 
tations arc not revived or demolished 
and the informed reader is unlikely 
to find his views of the war drastic- 
ally changed, but balanced judg- 
ments and clear exposition make for 
an admirable if orthodox summary 
of the course of conflict. In which 
British and American successes and 
failures arc impartially described. 
Only an occasional emotion or error 
points to a national origin: Benedict 
Arnold remains un forgiven, and ono 
hopes that John Paul Jones did not 
attack Whitehaven believing it to be 
in Scotland. In all major respects 
Professor Higgin hot ham's volume 
will prove both reliable and readable. 

Michael Pearson Is neither 
American nor a professional his- 
torian. He has attempted to write 
an account of the war through British 
eyes, an approach easier to suggest 
than to employ. In the event, his 
conclusions on the merits of the Brit- 
ish commanders do nol differ strik- 
ingly from those reached by Professor 
Higginbotham, though they arc 
expressed with somewhat lexs aca- 
demic restraint. Mr Pearson is also 
more interested in describing events 
on the fields and seas of battle, and 
those who relish blow-by-blow 
accounts will enjoy his narrative. 

Six British commanders engage 
his attention, three of whom— Howe, 
Clinton and Carlelon —were cautious, 
did nol suffer major defeats, and 
were partially successful, while llio 
others — Burgoyne, Cornwallis and 
Tarlcton— were ambitious, sought 
outright military victory, and met 
with disaster. Whether the van- 
quished were interior to their less 
blemished colleagues is, however, 
difficult to decide. While it is diffi- 
cult to deny Mr Pearson's assertion 


1 h.it Burgoyne was a had general, 
one would ha\c expected, in a study 
of ihe British approach to the war. a 
much more extensive review of the 
degree to which Germain and Howe 
could be held responsible for the 
disaster at Saratoga. Unfortunately, 
away from ihe battlefield Mr Pear- 
son's narrative dwindles in authority, 
and, although lie alludes to the mass 
of primary material which lie en- 
countered in the course of preparing 
his account, die politics ami politi- 
cians of the episode are treated in 
crude and summary fashion. 

This deficiency cannot he ignored, 
since the distinction between die two 
groups of commanders was marked 
by their willingness or refusal to ac- 
cept that the war could be brought 
to an end by purely military means. 
Burgoyne, though u Member of Par- 
liament, was largely engrossed In the 
advancement of his military reputa- 
tion ; Cornwallis neglected elcmcnt- 


Sueh a strategy would preserve the 
reputation ol Clinton and C.irlelon 
bin not win lhe war; Cornwallis and 
Tarlcton nimcvl higher and fell 
further. 

There were no great commanders 
and no great bailies in lhe War of 
Independence: i lie three decisive 

blows were achieved as :i result of 
capitulations — the British ;n Saratoga 
and Yorklown. the Americans lit 
Charleston. Prior experience proved 
a dubious asset : Fee and Gules were 
not on that account outstanding 
American generals. Greene, Mor- 
gan. Arnold and Tarlcton may have 
possessed ihe capacity to effect de- 
cisive strokes, bin by the very nature 
of the war were denial the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their abilities. 
Since the soldiers could not finish the 
conflict, the politicians, who had be- 
gun it, were left to bring il to an end. 

If the British army was, by formal 
standards, better trained, the Anicri- 


ary factors of supply for a hopelessly . can forc ’ s may havo fought with 


inadequate force; Tarlcton applied 
ruthlcssness for its own sake, employ- 
ing a style of warfare which, ns Pro- 
fessor Higginbotham points out, 
brought a particular viciousness on 
both sides to the conflict in the South. 
Howe, Carletou and Clinton, for very 
different reasons, were all aware of 
the limits of their military prospects. 
While this may have caused them to 
let slip opportunities for victory they 
did tux necessarily forgo chances 
of decisive, success. 

Tlia destruction of Washington's 
army would not. in itself, have put 
an end to the rebellion; the conse- 
quent maintenance of military con- 
trol throughout Ihe Colonies would 
have imposed a major burden upon 
both (he mother-country and the 
former rebels. North's -administra- 
tion, which had already failed to har- 
ness the considerable strength of 
Loyulism, would surely liavo found 


greater spirit — as Professor Higgin- 
botham is inclined to believe, 
though Mr Pearson offers, persuasive 
accounts of British discipline in 
attack. It was not a sharply con- 
trasted conflict of professional mer- 
cenaries against amateur zealots, and 
lor this the United States may well 


lie graicfi.il, since il did nol lead to 
ihe emergence of the army as the 
dominant institution nT the new 
nation. During ami immediately 
after the war divisions and griev- 
ances did not signal the emergence 
of the army as an independent poli- 
tical force; the Conway ( aha I am! 
the Newburgh conspiracy, despite 
Lite best efforts of historians, do not 
carry conviction as examples of Ab- 
ortive coups, 1 lie army was not 
rewarded' as well as some of its 
members felt it should have been, 
either during or after the war, and 
its leaders were divided in opinion 
on occasions: these rather common- 
place conditions did not require re- 
course to military rule. 

In any event, Americans were well 
aware, from their inheritance of 
Briri&h suspicions of standing armies 
and their recent experiences of mili- 
tary operations, that soldiers wore 
dispensable in time of peace. By 
June, 1784, the officia-l strength of 
tlie United States Army was re- 
duced to the eighty caretakers of 
West Point and Fort Pitt. The force 
which had secured American inde- 
pendence had been rapidly dis- 
solved: its historians have made a 
short span of years last for a re- 
markably long time. 


Black and white 


OLIVER RANSFORIJ i 

The Slav e Trade 

2‘)2pp. John Murray. £3.50. 

Oliver Rims ford's new book is not 
adequately described cither by its title 
or by its subtitle, "'lhe Story of 
Transatlantic Slavery ", It is not a 
comprehensive .study of the slave 


the devising of a political solution . i rrt j e or 0 f (ran sdt Ian tic slavery, al- nation, 
beyond its capacities. After 1778, iHoriyh it discusses u spec Ik of both 11 Die *! 
with the spread of warfare to Europe tlacsc institutions in its earlier chap- devotes 


and llio Caribbean, the chances of 
military predominance in North 
America grew even more remote. 
Imperial forces, discreetly used, 
could hold Canada and same, 
though nol all, ol the major seaports. 
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the (lira of the century moved Storey Yet Storey's himianiturinnfcni had 
beyond the limits of Independent its blind spots. With n decided lack 
. patrician reform concerns- advo* 0 f j n i erC st in for awareness of) press- 
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he bequeuthed to,, a former Ssil1s of thought, Uiqugh. , Unlike Cb^. ttiuught-proccsxcs tend to ,, xin- Guillaume notes with delight thut 

many remarkable xemioltiglisd fea- 
tures can he explained by reference to 


pupfl. Roch Valin, now professor Chomsky, he clearly distinguishes be- '.miwenwiit or activity many remarkable xemioltiglisd f«i 
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^“0 policy, an ardent anll- 

l**e first presl- 
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and from 1903 to the end of his life 
put his considerable legal abilities In 
the service of (he allied causes of 
anti-imperialism and racial egali- 
tarianism, 

A reluctant supporter of American 
intervention in ine First World Wur, 
Storey was equally opposed to Ger- 
man militarism, which he equated 
with American actions in the Cai 
bean. He favoured ratification 
Ihe original Treaty of Versailles, but 
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labour movement and its problems, 

Ihe demands far federal child-labour 
legislation— Storey revealed the In- 
sularity of the New England patri- 
cian class, although he never snared 
Its demand for immigration restric- 
tion. It Is precisely at this point that 
Professor Hixson attempts to place 
Storey in the intellectual framework 
of " the abolitionist tradition ", He 
repeats the familiar charge that the 
abolitionists of tiie nineteenth cen- 
tury, while “ radical " on the issues 
of sin very and political rights for (be 
freed man, “revealed little sympathy 
jateef W jih the efforts of working men to ™ an " 
8n ?; Improve their coriddion by organizing , freer 
*> Into unions**. But Ws baid Matt- J th rJ 


htal 


Pf segregation hj 
, a 8cnciea, a Talsser 
P'J J be Progressive 


arguing that the M Lodge . reserva- 
tions “ defeated the goal of inter- 
national cooperation embodied in 


*rcaita »n a-X.- national cooperation emnoaiea in 

5*W ofclvil ?SEf fl n ^ 1hc Covenant of the proposed League 

^ of Nations. 

lyncWng a na j^°| Siorev’* mml endurimr achieve- 


ment that the abolitionists “ were not 
even reformist on nny other issue" 
is open to question. Garrison, one 
of Storey's heroes, was certainly 
- radical ** on every Issue he con- 
fronted land he confronted many), 
reconstruction 


tors. What it h:u to say of the abuli- 
(ionisl movements later on is extre- 
mely superficial, and the final chap- 
ter, “The Harvest ", «ems to be a 
general rag-bag of the author's reflec- 
tions on Black -White relationships, 
including the unfashionable sugges- 
tion Unit Blacks and Whites differ 
innately. According lo Dr Rims- 
ford’s own definition of racism, “ n 
doctrine which maintains that be- 
haviour is determined by stable in- 
herited characters", this suggestion 
would appear to be racist, and H 
miiy also be n clue to many other 
questionable aspects of this book. 

For instance. Dr Ransford 
generalizes frequently about the 
Black African, emphasizing his par- 
ticipation in the slave trade, and 
devoting a whole chapter, 

"The African Inheritance", to the 
brutalities practised by Africans on 
Africans as a result of Ihe slave 
trade. It is worth noting that he ends 
this chapter with the comment that : 
“‘Hie Negroes wore rescued from 
such darkness by ooloniatism, and 
for all its faults and at a time when 
It is being so universally condemned, 
this must be counted to its credit, 1 ' 
By contrast, his accounts of Eufo- 
wan . brutalities ip (he Blacks are. 
nxjuenlly qualified ,by ftp reminder 
that they were not unrelieved by 
better treatment, and he accepts the 
view that Brazilian slavery in partic- 
ular had "JiUle gaU In it". These 
examples may serve to. Indicate that 
Dr Ransford 7 * approach to ids evi- 
dence is at best ambiguous and at 
worst' prejudiced. They are. con 


qualifications for writing on iliia 
subject, But his book is .minlc-umh 
and his choice of what til put in and 
what to le.we out extremely arbi- 
trary. For example, his chapter on 
“lhe English Abolitionists'' merely 
sketches the careers of Granvillo 
Sharp, Thomas Clarkson and Wil- 
liam Wilber force. Similarly, in his 
chanter on Americari slave emanef- 
■tfon, rather ntisleadingly entitled 
To Make Men Free ", he 
most of his attention to 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose Unde 
Tom’s Cabin is presented as having 
11 kintlJed the furnaces ol civil war 1 , 
and to Captain John Brown of 
Harper’* i r erry fame. Though lie 
krter points out (hat “ cnumoipaUQn 
was not the original issue" of the 
Civil War, this warning does not 
appear to cany much weight in view 
of the title and content of the 
chapter. 

There are other signs loo of lho 
author’s lack of accuracy. For in- 
stance, he states in n footnote that; 
"Slave children In Haiti, unlike the 
United States, derived their status 
from their fathers, so most of the 
island's mulattos were free born." 
He speaks also of “ Granada ", 
meaning Grenada, and " Equlno ", 
entitled meaning Equiano. There are other 
errors both of fact and Of interpre- 
tation which the general reader will 
probably not detect. 

Yet it is surely to (he general 
reader that this book is primarily 
directed; it » entirely based on 
quite well-known published sources 
and Us recurring theme, that tire 
slave trade and slavery helped. : to 
lead to a belief in ihe racial inferior- 
ity of the Negro, Is nothing now to 
the professional historian, though 
Dr Ransford treats it as a revela- 
tion. Despite ta emphasii on • thh 
point, however, U is more likely to 
spread bad feeling than intcr-raclal 
respect. It is unhkely to advance 
either the knowledge of the profes- 
sional or the understanding of the 
amateur, unless it is simply regarded 
as bring In itself a document for 


Storey's most enduring achieve- 
ments were in the area of civil right*- 
U was his hope that the NAACP 
would become 41 a new abolition 
movement”, and with bis guidance 
the suodatkm fought discriminatory 


hni ^3«: ra oiCtions " roe auotiauoo rougnt aiscrimrmwwy 
l0 ^ an^ Inter- statutes, (he growing incidence of 

bejSSP* S,ore .^ residential segregation and , 

^ the Inst ot Negfoes. tAppiSed by the 
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lowsrd, IheElacknci;. 

the love of display; fte tribred Athvtim. 
the sensuality, the shackles of supers tF 


tudes, rather 
. In this respect, then, Professor Hix- 
son rides bis * abolitionist tradition n 
thesis lob hard. One would also like 
to know more about Storey's rela- 
tions with the -White liberals end 
Black militants who founded lhe 
NAAGP. f Storey was, incidentally. 
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over, as Professor Hixson observes, 
' ies whjcfi exercised Moorfield 
^iAnretican imperialism 4nd 
— ^ also of dis* 
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outburst* of hysterical auger, the.vfc ? Jarge-formaL large-type fantew. 
hiosity- which allow* such facile, adap- ■« purports to be on account of the 
ttffoa u> foreign customs, the flashes 
of Mttlu* - in did. field of , human 
relationship which evoke* so mfleh 
altruistic sympathy, Sad lhe ultjtamto 
reUance on the dark gqds of Africa. . ; 

Dr Jlanrford's 
suggest that the.. 
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It purports 
picaresque, pornographic adventures 
of Clark Kent, alias Superman, but 
Is dominated by a ponderous though 
humorous psychoanalytic analysis of 
AllcTa. Adventures In ■ Wonderland 
pud Through lhe Looking Glass, with 
references to Queen Victoria, Peter 
Am, Walt Disney, Women's Libera. 
tied, and so on. 
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T ills III' U- 1 II l<L ItfloK contains 

l he third series of I .yell l<co 
lurcs delivered at Oxford in 
I 'I. - ' 7. Hindi expanded ;irid re- 
worked by Stanley M orison him* 
.sell bet cu e his death, :ind later 
completed by Nicohis Barker. Mori- 
hull’s scholarly out put was varied 
and extensile: from 1921, when ha 
published The Craft uf Printing to 
the great first Principles uf Typo- 
graphy :«nd the four Centuries of 
line Printing •, from the history of 
The Tinie.s to the biography of 
Thomas More, and lastly with this 
posthumous Politics nntl Script, ho 
dealt with many important aspects 
of 2,500 years of history. The pre- 
bent impressive and most welcome 
work deals with the development of 
the alphabet over this period ; it ein- 
' bodies the fruits of the niithor’i 
researches in this vast field over u 
considerable number of years. 
Mori.son begins by saying; 

To scrutinize Western script ... it 
must first be observed that the letters 
we now use are an inheritance which 
originated in Greece some twenty-five 
centuries ago . ■ . secondly, that they 
were appropriated by Rome two or 
three centuries later. If tho print how 
before 'the reader needs to be thought 
of -in accurate terns, it is correct to 
say that it is a composition using the 
“ Graeco- Roman " alphabet. 

This statement is not quite exact. In 
fuel, the alphabet wns created cen- 
turies earlier (in the second half of 
the second millennium nc) by the 
North-West Semites, was adopted by 
the Greeks about 1000 nr. and passed 
. to the Romans through the Etruscans. 
So, if the print now before the reader 
really needs to be thought of in 
accurate terms, it is correct to sny 
that it is n composition using 
not the “Graeco-Roman", but the 
North-West Atcmitic-Greco-Etruscnn- 
Koinan alphabet. 

However, this is a minor problem. 
The important point is that the 
author’s comments and the 187 speci- 
mens of inscription;!!, calligraphic.-!] 
nnd typographical lettering, placed in 
(heir historical setting. Illustrate all 
the significant varieties of our 
modem script. The first specimens 
are Greek scripts engraved in marble 
and stone, or written on papyrus; 
they are monumental and literary, 

, formal and informal, and show the 
main diiti notions of the Greek nnd 
tho Latin scripts. 

In the course of centuries there 
came into use (possibly in-lhe time of 
Alexunder tho Grent, about 350 bc) 
(he '• finisher ", now known ns the . 
" serif " (a term apparently of Dutch ■ 
origin] which .is "equivalent to a 
ceremonial embellishment Tho 


policy resulted in the i.rh I 
tmnal alphabet virta»S?. c J 
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oldest surviving papyrus of any Greek 
text, ifint of Persae of Timoiheus of 
the third quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury nc, is unserifed. While there 
nre serif ed monuments of 334 bc. 
286-281 bc, and so on, the scribes 
did not always aspire to, or could 
not always reach, a high calligraphic 
standard ; either skill was lacking, or 
the scribes or their customer? could 
not afford tho time or the expense. 
One of the earliest serifed papyri is 
a Biblical specimen of the second 
century DC. 

Greek influence on 
Roman script 

Jl is interesting to note that, with 
the expansion of Roman domination 
over the whole of the Hcllenized 
Eastern .Mediterranean, Rome wns 
increasingly influenced by Greek 
culture and art, including the Greek 
script. Even the great Biblical vellum 
codices of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies ad (the Vatican us, the Sinui- 
licus, and the Alexnndrinus) were 
written in the monumental upright 
Greek .script. Greek scribes in 
the fifth or sixth century ad also 
Introduced the “lilted” O. which 
Latin Writing retained until tho 
eighteenth century. 1 

For n variety of lesser ioscriptionn! 
purposes the Romans used u style 
of lettering called “ Rustic ", which 
corresponds in part to tho modern 
idea ot “ italic ". Tho Rustic capitals, 
when used lor public purposes, wore 
drawn free-fiand with brush and 

S ninl. The earliest datable Latin 
Uistic papyrus written in Italy is 
thought to date from between 31 bc 
nnd ad 79. 

The most conspicuous, though not 
the most important, fact about the 
Lntin Rustic Is that, like one of the 
important Greek scripts in Egypt, it 
is serifed. The Greek letter wns 
designed to combine speed with ele- 
gance. The Greek capitals were imi- 
tated in Rome nnd the square form 
wns retained. The only Latin inno- 
vations in Rome up to the second 
century ad were the contrast between 
thick am! thin strokes and the exten- 
sion of Ijie serif. Rustic was easily 
■ made and perfectly legible. The 
earliest datable Rustic In Greek 
occurs among Christian inscriptions 
In the first half Of the third century. 
<The Greeks, particularly the Byzan- 
tines in. the sixth century, reversed the 
proportion? of the square capitals In 
Favour of the Lntin Rustic.' But on 
the whole the change of dimension 
■Fcom thft antique Square. caphal to 
‘the -! piddem T-fWo, oblong .RUstlc) 
Was aninyeption of the Romans. 

however, 
Rustic did 


STANLEY fWOltWONt 
Politics nnd Script 

Edited and completed bj Nicolas 
Barker 

361pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £6. 

From then onwards the bilingual 
character of the Church and its con- 
stitution ns a federation of Greek- 
speaking and .Lutin-spcaking com- 
munities influenced the development 
or the script. 

North Africa was par excellence 
the region of Greco-Romnn culture, 
and here (in present-day Tunisia and 
eastern Algeria) developed lire scripts 
which served the literature of the 
West from the second century on- 
wurds. Here, also, in the early third 
century ad. arose the earliest speci- 
mens of Latin Uncial, but the earliest 
datable Latin manuscript in this kind 
or script is much later, 509-510. The 
script is Grcco-Romau, but the 
*' stately " Uncial began us a rounded 
Roman capital. Direct comparison 
between Greek and Latin Uncial is 
best seen in the Codex Bczac of (he 
fifth century, which presents the 
Greek nnd Latin texts on facing 
pages. At the same lime there was 
in use a cursive form of the Uncial, 
now known as Half-Unciul.The final 
partition of Eastern nnd Western em- 
pires, the Barbarian invasions of 
Italy, nnd so on, reduced Rome to 
nullity. The West was free to develop 
any example of script it chose. 

Towards the end of the sixth 
century tho civil situation or Rome 
became more settled and the arts— 
including the script -slightly lin- 

K cwcd their status. In the meantime, 

. Constant Inoplo, the metal-workers 
designed the lettering. The guld- 
smilhs shaped tho hybrid Greek and 
Romnn, half-square' and half-round, 
capital alphabet ; their presligo 
amounted almost to authority, even 
in the West. Tho lettering most 
familiar to the mass of the people 
was not that engraved on marble or 
stone or written on charters but that 
struck bn metal. ' 

In the course of lime serifs were 
added to Uncial and ulso to Hatf- 
Uriclal. Little, however, was stable 
during that period. Christianity itself, 
weakened by Schism, wns threatened 
with death by Islam. The Arabs 
reached the gates of Constantinople. 
The Barbarians continued to devastate 
Italy. That the.' arts, including - 
lettering, could flourish in such con- 
ditions was impossible. It was only in 
centres outside Romo, particularly in 
France, that Lutin lettering could 
flourish. In the meantime an oppor- 
tunity , wo? open fpr ; .a future., third 
book-script,, the /.Miriuscqle. Under 
th6 Capet Ians ;■ Roman ; culture, 

. Christianity, education' qnd . calil- 


Rcgemburg was paramount. Egbert. 
Archbishop of Trier, created a 
flourishing school of scribes, painters, 
goldsmiths and all kinds of engravers. 
Emperor Henry II founded in 1007 
the cathedral of Bamberg, attached 
to it a magnificent library, and com- 
missioned fine Gospel-books, Lee- 
tionarics, etc. 

In Italy there was still great chaos 
in the eleventh century: while Bene- 
dict's lettering was purely Romnn. in 
southern Italy there was the forced 
convention to the Greek rile and 
Byzantine rule remained a cause of 
strife, The abbey of Monte Cassino 
became a centre of Byzantine uses in 
liturgy. However, Normans and 
Germans ended the power of the 
Byzantines in South Italy. 

Bishops and archbishops created 
magnificent works, such as the 
Regensburg Sacramentary (soon after 
1007), the Henry It Gospel- book, and 
the splendid Gospels of Henry 111 
( 1043-46). Rcichcnau, Regensburg 
nnd Si Gall were the main centres of 
the bcuutiful “ cupilal ’’ .script. llln- 
minuted Lection, tries with Insular in- 
fluence were produced there, but 
soon afterwards the Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon scripts went out of use on the 
Continent. On the whole, the 
Western .scribes and painters in the 
Ottoman period reached very high 
standards of writing and illuminating, 
and the eleventh century initialed 
duingcs in writing of mu si mom im- 
portance. Fur example, the Uncial, 
a majestic script for text in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, became extinct 
In the eleventh century. 

Byzantine versus 
Latin 

The Byzantine Patriarch Michael 
Cerultiruis accelerated tho speed by 
which the mixed Grcek-Lnim legends 
would be supplanted by pure Greek, 
and refused lo recognize the legates 
of the Pope. In 1054 Cerulnrius was 
excommunicated; jn 1059 Latin was 
banished front the Imperial coinage 
of- Byzantium. On the whole, the 
Byzantine Church became more 
Greek and the Roman more Roman, 
and the distinction of the alphabets 
became more forma), though in Rome 
there wris no discrimination against 
Byzantinism, ax may bo seen from 
the inscriptions of Gregory VI IS 
time, and the manuscripts in Bene- 
ventan script of his successor Victor 
III, formerly abbot of Monte CassinO, 
whose relations with Byzantium were 
very close. However, the Byzuntine 
and Latin chancery hunds continued 
to remain distinct. At the same time, 
. the- doges of Venice, like the dukes 
of Sicily, imitated the beautiful 
Byzantine capital script; The Byzan* 
4 and Uncialesque Inscriptions (it 


“'pnimet virtually u y 

bear any resemblance io^'I 

would call - Roman- M* 
he meantime, the spreaffii 
[he secular profc«ionj£' 
handwriting, the exmSX 


r t as an opening to Being 


: " • 111 "w, ne expansion J, 
\c tallies, academies amuA 
general hud brought 
of autonomy t 0 the KrilS T 
north ol the Alps the" (jl. 

was i enthusiastically acctow 
south Us acceptance \vaS 
temporary. Independently S 
|ignip|icr.s there worked jo*-. 

Magislri , who produced 
inscriptions. ^ 

The beginning of the fa* 
cent u ry marked the end of £ 
tiiusin in the West. At the 
there developed n m ft 
humanism— which wgs w 
the liflecnlh century tocausq, 
found and momentous thilij 
entire structure of Wert Etn 
society. Authority over enn< 
had drifted out of the cwfti 
emperors and popes into tbelai 
intellectuals. Florence tool it 


DAVID MARTIN i 

L - and (he R^gious Experience : 
^Language " of the Sacred 
p lus 29 Plate? i. New Jersey: 
Bell Uni versity Press. H>. 

ihcre fs a close relationship 
aesthetic and religious ex- 
eats hardly be called in 


Briefly this aesthetic is as follows. 
There is the sphere of the “miiical " 
or .secular, where beings (presumably 
things, events, etc) crane lo explicit 
consciousness, and the sphere or the 
“ ontological “ or of itcing (" the 
source and ground of objects "). 
Within llie ontological sphere, Beinv 


to llciny-as-transcrinlcnttil, as in 
Bach's St Matthew Passion, l ima, 
buy’* ” Madonna and Child” or 
Uliot’s four (Jmirtctx that we have 
explicit religious art. 

It is impossible to do justice to the 
complexity of Professor Marlin's 
thought within a short space. How- 

«»VV»P it llr tfir.ll.i 


can he experienced as; ( I ) ileing-ux~ ever, it is hardly unfair to say th: 
immanent - the religion.? dimension ; his aesthetic is not quite as Itelnfi 


What this relationship Is Is (2) lleing-as'-irtuiscendenitd cither (a) 
her matter. There arc some suggested as an “ awe-lull awareness 


Mother mailer. There are some 

rigard It ns one of total m n f Heina-tu-imnianent “ or (h) experi- 
identity: that is. all religious encc j " parlicipn lively " with cxpli- 
ls a«s are aesthetic experiences awareness. Only this last is an 
oolf aesthetic , 11 * explicit religious experience; the ex- 

Boyoriunynot be within ^i r p Cr j cncc 0 f Iteingms-transcnulcniul 
at tic experiences * omc '' J \\ 1 as suggested is implicitly religious, 
more properly bc design, ted Art belongs to tho sphere of the 
; than Qlhcre. lo pit it ontological: “Art traces opening? to 


four, represented preeminently by 


“ modern ” or 11 Gothic " 
and its cursive derivatives (k« 
the writing .schools. Tho “Oi 
hasturila, like any other 
written with greater ease udy 
than any fonnal hand. 

The humanistic script |q 
who always wrote with IhsiMi 
a controlled free hand, coavti^ 
majuscules and minusculo. h 
was a scholar and his object n 
devise a plain nnd legible M 
(upper and lower case) atphiiil 
the competition between thtw 
and the slanted version oftbciwj 
islic cursive, the latter proved* 
lo be the speedier and wTqdxd 
ferred one, The last calligrapwl 
stance of a Greek nnd Latin Ml 
a script designed to ser ve M]| 
guages was inspired by 
the fifteenth century. . J 

In Venico at the end of tb# M 
century, engravers gtpifWj 
printing trado vied with.ttfl| 
in the production 
lured characters disigiKoWl 
as well as Greek texts- 
typography of the VcnetJaa p« 
of Amirsiiis and Kulllwifl** 
cvmtinued after 1499. HobW 
invention of prinlinB was o«» 
have a dolorininipg innueocjj 
tho style of lettering m 
was Aldus Manulius who mw 


■ cipfncnces mny oc aesmeue 
being religious nnd some rc- 
without being aesthetic; (2) 
-ha distinction between religious 
molar art ; (3) some works of 
rficb, on account of their sub- 
i matter, are called religions arc 
i uin fact, while others, such as 
i’j “Guernica ”, though not 
In subject matter, are 
religious, 

HHtssot Martin unfortunately 
only about a third of his hook 
ixussing these propositions. 


and open to llcint;, .some works of 
art are “ ontically orientated " nnd 
these are secular; Bach's The Well 
T empered Clacier, Parmigianino's 
“ Madonna with (he Long Neck ”, 
and Salinger’s The Catcher in the 
live are examples of this kind of art. 
Other works such as Bach’s The Art 
of the fugue. Faulkner's The 
Sound and the fury, or Picasso's 
“ Guernica ” reveal Mawu-rrtiw- 


sot Marim umonunaiuy “Guernica" reveal Hclng-ax-mnts- 
jnly about a tim’d of Ins hook eendenial , by suggesting i'l, and are 
usdng these propositions, thus religious, hut. because they lack 
ffl 't most of its length he is conventional symbolism which pins 
lo establish an aesthetic down their “ iconic " symbolism, 
iim Heidegger and Whitehead they cannot bc land by usage nre n«»tj 
1 is intended- to support and ex- regarded ns explicitly religious. It i9 
three propositions. only where explicit reference is made 


ever, it is Hardly untair to say Uni 
his aesthetic is not quite as helpful 
us he may suppose. A reader not 
steeped in the thought of Heidegger 
and Whitehead may find Professor 
Marlin's own thought obscured by 
the terminology he uses', the 
unknown is often being explained hy 
the even less known. Moreover, the 
author sets out with a perfectly work- 
able Jell nit ion of religious experience 
(adapted from William James) on 
which ho falls back in tho vital 
moments of his discussion. Religious 
experience as he understands it (nnd 
not all theologians would accept this) 
comprises three elements : an “ un- 
easy awareness of the limitations of 
man’s moral or theoretical powers " ; 
an “ awe- full awareness of a further 
reality beyond or behind or within " ; 
and thirdly, “conviction that partici- 
pation with this further reality is of 
supreme importance 
It is, for instance, to the second 
of these elements that Professor 
Martin appeals in making his dis- 
tinction between secular and Impli- 
citly religions art ; in Picasso's 
“ Guernica " we lind this " awe-full 
awareness of a further reality " 
which we do not lind even in n 
nominally religious work (which 
should pronerly bc called secular) 
such as the ‘ Madonna with the l.oug 
Neck " (Veronese's various “ Feasts ’’ 
would also serve as examples). Inci- 
dent ally, the author also invokes 
“ religion? feelings ” such as concern. 


reverence ami peace without pausing 
to discuss this nut ion. When it 
conics to distinguishing between 
the implicitly and explicitly religious, 
he falls buck on the distinction be- 
tween merely suggesting a fur l bur 
reality ami .showing a deep convic- 
tion concerning its supreme import- 
ance. 

Not everyone will agree either 
with his account of religious experi- 
ence or of religious url, but, shorn 
of its Hcklcggcrian and White- 
headian terminology, his scheme 
works better than most. It is suffi- 
ciently flexible lo allow that a non- 
Christian may not find Bach's St 
Matthew Passion any more religious 
than his The Art of the fugue, wliiio 
some Christians may hesitate to call 
the latter religious at nil. But where 
theologians would bc most likely lo 
demur is where ho refuses to take 
Reing-ris-absolute seriously or, rather, 
blurs the edges between the sort of 
experience which a mystic like 
Mcisler Eckhart or St John of the 
Cross claims to have had and that 
which n devout person at (ending n 
religious service might have. Ironic- 
ally. when discussing the Magdalen 
Master's " Madonna Enthroned " he 
has lo admit that: “The sacred 
comes very close to being repre- 
sented as neing-aMthsolutc, for the 
Madonna nnd Child arc barely 
incarnated in this world.'* 

Professor Marlin's description of 
music ns “bringing lo the Tore of 
process ", painting as “ presen Inti mini 
immediacy ", nnd so on, is highly 
questionable, urut, i:i spite of the 
space devoted lo this theory, it docs 
not greatly advance his main analy- 
sis. When, however, he comes uov n 
to discussing individual works and 


their claims >o be regarded as reli- 
gious or not. Me hits a great deal n! 
interest to say, much of it lively and 
controversial, ll is a great pUy that 
he could not have devoted the whole 
book to this line of investigation. 11 
is here llial the lield-wnrk has lo be 
done. It is also a pity that lie could 
not have found space for a mention 
of such pioneering works .is R. G. 
t'nllingwood'x Speculum Ale 'Mrs »u 
llrtninnd's Prayer and Poetry: nnd 
he seems not to bc aware of Wittgen- 
stein's Notebooks 10)4-16, otherwise 
he would hardly have been .« quick 
to dismiss ft certain passage from the 
Tractatux. Wittgenstein says in the 
Notebooks : 

The work of art is the object seen sub 
specie aetemiMtix. . . . The usual wuy 
of looking at things secs objects as it 
were from the midst of rhi-m, the view 
sub specie neierniiaiis from outside. In 
such a way they have the whole world 
os background. Is this it perhaps — in 
this view the object is' seen together with 
space ami time instead of in space and 
time 1 Aesthetically, the miracle is lliaL 
the world exists. Thai what exists does 
exist. 

The language may he different from 
Professor Marlin's, and perhaps the 
thought loo, but this last has to bc 
shown. And, speaking nf language, 
it is never made clear what exactly 
is meant by the subtitle : *' The 1 Lan- 
guage ' of tile Sacred ". 

Finally, h must be said that, despite 
the tough terminology, most of which 
occurs in the first two chapters, Pro- 
fessor Marlin often comes up with 
such happy phrases as “To measure 
and to count is, in a sense, not to 
sec “ and “ Form is the means where- 
by values arc threshed from the husks 
of ir relevancies ", 


lOOiva 

eceived 


isccnccs, copied and arranged for 
publication while the manuscript was 
on loan at Greenwich, arc illustrated 
from the museum’s collection or 
prints ami drawings. 

ICducution 

Tri- vi:i van. CL M. Trinity College. 
An Historical Sketch. 122pp. 
Cambridge: Trinity College. LI. Ml. 
Sir George Trevelyan was Master nf 
Trinity from I'Mo to 1*151. His 
memoir of tho college front its 
earliest lourlcetuh-eeiiuiry begin- 
nings at King's Hall lo Hie death of 
Montagu Butler in 1918 was first 
published in 1943. It was intended 
for freshmen who wanted, ax he once 
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stem iii for freshmen who wanted, ax he once 

bmution of clicoi - u no»lAw\ 0 lb e catalogue did, to know more about their col- 
Carolingiun mlnuSai. . Collection lege and its buildings. As a concise 

ully recognized. , v i Wh,C !? ^H nd , cr tfuIUc lo the Trinity of Ncvilc, New- 
After 1465, when tyjwg^jnj editorship of Charles ton, BcnIJey, Person and Montagu 
the humanistic script the two pro- Butler it could not bc bettered. Mr 

in Italy,, the position ot published under tho R. Robson's footnotes and epilogue 

Letter was weakcnCQ' ^*r?Y^ta 1957-58. As before, bring the guide up lo the arrival of 
.support from, the was brought into Lord Butler as Muster in 1965, in 

lian, and then the l MfiL £f )rar Y exhibition at this new edition which should interest 
German us “Fruktur •} - Museum of Harvard Cambridge historians of whutever 

foot in Germany. uLuBw J?? *V? S . “f 00 onc college or degree, us well us Trinity 

*—• 

«£*.? JiiS^I.-^SL g iS Comomwl 

script. During the of which there . Mahpshwari, Shriram. The Admi- 

Secnth centuries J* hundred. The nlstrative Reforms Commission. 

greX passed out coUecffon is above 570pp. Rs45. 

limited ornamental Jfe u Z lh rt f f t .P r lendency Avastiii.- A. (Editor). Municipal 

Morison's Xyell Administration in India. . 539pp. 

_ These two massive volumes together 


limncu ore* " 7/. L.nirA ' 

Morison's Xyell Ijgrf 
faithfully fulfill lf« 
sub-lllta: “Aspects of « 
freedom In th * <J 5j orn P S 


^ American worki^'fhrrf 7heM tw0 massive volumes together 
r? Hew notawnrrl?. 1 -2 . ? r , e constitute a mine of information for 


fashion. A. Avasllu’x collection of 
studies of how municipal adminisl ra- 
tion is working in each Indian Slate 
is excellently pm together. It deals 
with die general problems of urban 
government, with training in imiili- 
cipul administration, with govern- 
mental control and assistance, nnd 
with public participation as a kind 
of introduction to the way In which 
the system is working in practice. 
There nre also competent studies of 
several of the great municipal cor- 
porations in such places as Bombay 
and Calcutta. 

History 

lti ii’Qim r, M iu i api . Sow A Eastern 
Sail. From the Medway to the . 
Solent, 1 840- J 9*10. 1 1 2pp. Newton 
Abbot : David and Charles. £2.95. 
Michael Bouquet's nostalgic collec- 
tion of pictures, with his accompany- 
ing comments and stories of sea 
adventure and tragedy, recalls the 
sailing ships of the latter half of last 
century and the ports around the 
English south-eastern shores which 
harboured them, from the Medway 
to the Solent. The photographs, 
chosen from a large collection accu- 
mulated by the author over many 
years, .show scores of individual 
vessels which put into Kent and Sus- 
sex harbours— or too often came to 
grief off these shores— in the lat|er 
days ,pf sail. r 

Huwrfr, j amcs (Editor). Efe- 
Wimesses to the Indian Mutiny. 
176pp. Reading: Osprey. £2.50. 
This well-edited and well-illustrated 


^noteworthy acquisi. ^nVu^ffl shri- volume contains accounts, mainlyby 

Picasso’s- Porinit oi present-day nd.a Mm- Brit|sJ| bu , wllh somc ra , h er 

portrait by Cour- Iil m M5 «heBhw.iri take% .a his ^lh c ™ c j c j une additions from Indian obser- 
jBtercstiaa work* k u ti 1 * 5 variolls rc P° r |'‘ °f ti 16 n °w e- , cxncricnces in the 


afa L tt he proposals were admirable ; but the 

P Memoirs *] t,! ^f C 3 been literature which grew up round the 

i«M . with the effort expended. It has been ,L, M , uf., j., mcR Hcwlu hw 

i'ot ^ahcr fi wi? fi ^ eniin ‘ ndminUtralbre ' succeeded Very well. There is noth- 

While, ?ftnn dimculiy id effecting ndminHirative , fix Hkturh the (indino- of 

Hi^v linto Mu4urp: reform In-^ries Hke «nd Wsirltms^ diu the 

1 Pakistan »s the lack of any rttacbmery h a tvl( ; ona f 
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established " interests 


loyal; this fact deserves more em- 
phasis than it hns been given. Next, 
tho greatest of (ho Ruling Princes 
carried util their treaty obligations. 

I he Nizam and Bhopal kept the hulk 
of the Muslim community steady ; 
Udaipur set an example which most 
of the Rajputs followed. Gwalior 
prevented - at grent peril— n. general 
Maratlm rising ; Paliulit led hia Sikhs 
to assist the British cause. The rising 
was uncoordinated and patchy; the 
lighting quality of the men on both 
sides was far superior to the general - 
ship of (heir lender^ Passions wore 
inflamed ; the atrocities on both sides 
were frightful. But in nil the hideous 
episode gallantry, sclf-sacrillee and 
devotion to duly bloomed like flowers 
on a dunghill. 

Librarinnship 

McGarrv, K. I, and BunRnLL.T. W. 

Semantics lit the Organization of 

Knowledge. Logic In the Organiza- 
tion of Knowledge. 263 frames. 

Clive Binglcy. £2. 

Another programmed _ text in the 
series of manuals on Library and In- 
formation Science Issued under the 
general editorship oE C. D. Batty. 
This particular volume combines do- 
it-yourself courses In logics and 
semantics] you follow the right- 
hu nd pages only for each subject, 
turning the book upside down when 
ohib course is comp JejecL The method# 
as always, has r nightly .madcap 
flavour, chasing from one “ frame " 
to the next, with side forays here nnd 
there to check progress. But in spite 
of this, the student of information 
retrieval to whom it is directed can, 
by meuns of ih acquire, on his ox \ 
an outline Rt least of each of these 
complementary ' disciplines nnd. 
acquires It, mbreover, fh (he content' 
qf his Own specialist Interest : in the 
subjects,' for both ‘programmes lukye 
been res parched and 'tested in 1!ie 
College of Librqriunsbip,' Wu[r«. 

1 i * ’ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ! 

Literature aiid Criticism . . 

.Ru&stLL, Ralph.- Ghatib: The Poet 
■ and Ids Age. 131pp. - Allen and 

Unwin. £5. ■ ;l . ■ 

(l is A- pity Tbit Tbh little - volume is 
priced so highly, for It ranks as in- 
dtspemable reading foe Western scho- 
lars interested ft) the last great liter- 
ary figure 1 produced by: Mughal: 
India. Tbe.fi ve papers' which Jt con- 
1 tains wenj ee^a ■ at tho symposium 
arranged j?y the London School of 


Oriental nnd African Studies to mark 
the centenary of Ghaiib's death In 
18f)9. Ralph Russell; who edits this 
collection and contributes (wo of the 
individual chapters, is now recog- 
nized ns the foremost authority on 
Glialib's life and work ; lie linx al- 
ready published a definitive at inly 
on the poet's career and literary re- 
mains. f-Jis presentation of Glialib's 
Self-Port rail, mid his critical exami- 
nation of the pout's Urdu verse ate 
at once lively and stimulating. Pro- 
feasor Bausnni deals with Glia Jib's 
Persian verse mow competently*, • 
while Professor Spears sets the scene 
In llie Delhi where Ghnlib lived und 
worked. Dr Hardy tells the .story of 
Ghalih's relations with the Britfsh-— 
a ntory which sadly i I lust rates the 
plight of (i man with roots set deep 
in a past which lind vanished. These 
five studies logclhcr present a 
rounded portrait of great but all- 
(oo-human man of letters, whose 
poetry apd prase in Urdu und Per- 
sian are deeply loved and still held 
as models oi elegant expression, of 
wit nnd wisdom, throughout the 
Muslim world of tellers. 

Photography 

Ciiandlp.r, Gronap. Victorian and 
Edwardian Liverpool and the 
North West from Old Photo- 
graphy. 149 pliotOgra nils., Batxford. 
£ 2 . 10 , . 
This is the latest con Iribiition to the. 
admirably conceived scries iffuvtrut- 
ing British places with Victorian and 
Edwardian photography— a J series 
which has already covered London. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Yorkshire, Scot- 
land and Ireland nnd gives VhIuc 
for money. Old Liverpool, together 
, with surrounding towns such as Man- 
chester, Birkenhead und Chester ait 
j'well tis ; the country and seaside life 
■of; the North West, are here 1 dis- : 
• played In fascinating ^historical re- 
cord* uf surprising cfnrity, Immedi- 
acy and technical skill — of build- 
ings, streets, transport,. . shipping, 
dally life of the gentry and of the 
poor— at least hulf-H -dozen uf which 
acfiicVe the status of art. The intro- 
dqction and commentaries are all 
written by librarian George .Chand- 
ler, assisted by his colleagues. 

l)RfW, JOHN Hi. Kenilworth. A 
Manor of The King. 241pp^ Kcml- 
. . Worth: Plepsaunec Frcxs, £2.40. 

A miscellany '.of old printed doc j- 
. njenti and photographs present* 
aspects of Kcuihvorth iq Victorian 
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and Edwardian days, A ccntury-old 
local directory, an indenture of 
apprenticeship, and some memoirs 
published in 1903 are a few of the in- 
gredients which help to evoke the 
atinotphere of former times, ns do 
Ihe numerous early photographs 
taken in the town. Besides disinter- 
ring such relies. John Drew writes 
about the castle, the excavations at 
the abbey, (he railway, and other 
local matters. 

Religion 

Cl tables worth, James H. (Editor). 
John and Qumran. 23 1 pp. Geof- 
frey Chapman. £3.75. 

These essays by various authors arc 
ail concerned with the question: 
what is the relation of John to the 
Qumran texts ? A. Jaubert tries to 
find Ihe Qumrun calendar in John. 
W. H. Brownlee seems to combine 
acute observation and fantasy in dis- 
cussing the origin<! of the Gospel. 

J. L. Price, A. R. C- Leaney and 
J. H. Chariesworth contribute in- 
teresting and judicious studies. In 
general the writers seem agreed that 
John was indebted to the Qumran, 3 
but they do not nlwnys distinguish be- ; 
(ween the Qumran texts bs illustrative 
material and as sources. However, 
they do succeed in illuminating a , 
number of passages in John and I , 
John. 


if adventure playgrounds are wan- 
ted and really work need only look 
at the faces of the handicapped chil- 
dren shown in the photographs. 

Weddgrburn, Dorothy and Cromp- 
ton, Rosemary. Workers' Alti- 
tudes tmd Technology. 176pp. 
Cambridge University Press. £3.50 
(paperback, £1.40). 

A highly technical study of workers' 
attitudes and behaviour at work 
based on a 1965 survey in (he plants 
of a chemical company in the north- 
east of England in which 10,000 
workers were employed and varied 
technologies involved. The differ- 
ences found between the altitudes of 
the craftsmen and the labourers to 
their different types of work and to 
the company make a useful addition 
to the growing volume of academic 
information on the subject. 


Social Studies 

Benotsson. Arvid. Adventure Play- 
grounds. 167pp. Crosby Lockwood. 
£3.75. 

The first adventure playground was 
evolved in. Copenhagen during the 
German occupation ; the Danish 
Government now makes 80 per cent 
grants to these playgrounds. Since 
1943, as the photographs show, the 
idea has spread as fur ns America 
and Japan. Adventure playgrounds 
tend to follow the same pattern— 
the making of castles and Wendy 
houses. These playgrounds are the 
result and antithesis of flat dwelling 
and high rise blocks. Besides telling 
their story, the book lists the mini- 
mum requirements end equipment 
needed, precautions to be taken, pit- 
falls to avoid, ways in which children 
can help to run those playgrounds 
and enjoy it. Anyone who doubts 


Sports and Pastimes 

Dutton, T. E. Salmon and Sen 
Trout Fishing. 228pp. Fubcr utid 
Faber. £3.50. 

A useful book on the availability of 
salmon and sea trout fishing for the 
holiday angler or for the fisherman 
who cannot obtain any private access 
to a river, nnd the author pays tribute 
to the information which he Ims re- 
ceived from association secretaries 
and from that biennial necessity 
Where To Fish. There is a valuable 
chapter for beginners and a hopeful 
reference to the future of the salmon 
in its fight against disease. The 
author thinks that the Grcenlnnd 
netting is a far greater problem in 
the salmon's preservation, but hopes 
that governments will realize thnt 
salmon fishing is no longer the pre- 
rogative of the rich. A series of fish- 
ing maps at the end of the book is 
welcome, as is an appendix on the 
salmon rivers of Great Britain nnd 
Ireland. There are many photo- 
graphic plntes. 

SciJAEFrEn, Edith. Hidden Art. 

2 13pp. Norfolk Press. £1.90. 

This book is not for readers em- 
barrassed by the language of Ameri- 
can evangelical piety, and by refer- 
ences to God- the Supreme Artist, die 
Perfect Scientist, the Landscape 
Architect, the Com pose r, and so on. 
For those who can take this, it may 


- prove a useful stimulus to painting, 
: music, cooking, interior decora- 
■ tion, toy-making, gardening, flower- 
arrangement and other ploys for love 
and for fun rather than for rnt- 
’ racing purposes. 

Trade and Industry 

Clegg. H. A. The System of indus- 
trial Relations in Great Britain. 
500pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £4. 
Hugh Clegg's standard work on in- 
dustrial relations was first published 
in 1970, though it was preceded by a 
different book under (he same title 
published in 1954; Professor Clegg 
was nlso one of the editors of the ear- 
lier book. This new edition contains 
an entirely rewritten chapter on the 
reform of industrial relations nnd 
Inkes account of the 1971 Industrial 
Relations Act. Hugh Clegg's judg- 
ment of the Act Is that "the main 
thrust ... is not to encourage mana- 
gers to reform industrial relations, but 
to restrict trade unions ", He nrgues 
that the Act, in dealing with em- 
ployers. nibbles at the edges but that 
its provisions for regulating trade 
unions are directed at the centre of 
organized industrial relations. He 
concludes that though the Act will 
transform many of the ways in which 
business is done in British industrial 
relations it is by no means certain 
that this transformation will lead to 
a major reduction in unofficial 
strikes, to the reform of union struc- 
ture nnd to the reconstruction of 
industrial relations at plan l and 
company level. 

Transport 

Harris. Helen, and Ellis, Monica. 
The Bade Canal. 192pp. Newton 
Abbot : David nnd Charles. £3.25. 
Stevens, Philip A. The Leicester 
Line. A History of (he Old Union 
and Grand Union Canals. 216pp. 
Newton Abbot: Duvid and 

Charles. £3.25. 

Fl wag an. Patrick. The Ballinaniore 
and Bullyconnetl Canal. 152pp. 
Newton Abbot: David and 

Charles. £2.95. 

These volumes, follow a now well-' 
established and successful pattern Cor 
the series or inland waterways his- 
tories published by David and 
Charles. They trace the development 


of the waterways from their origins 
to the present day, providing a mass 
of interesting details of freight traffic, 
charges and so on. In 77 k; Bade 
Canal, this supporting material 
appears largely in u scries of appen- 
dixes, taking up about a third ot the 
volume. 

To sonic extent, at a time when the 
future of the inland waterways in 
Britain is once more under contro- 
versial discussion, (lie sections deal- 
ing with twentieth-century develop- 
ments are the most interesting. I'liis 
is particularly true of The Leicester 
Line, where Philip Stevens records 
the Increase >111 pleasure traffic as u 
possible means of revival and of 
Patrick Flanagan’s study, which dis- 
cusses the conflict between those who 
would like to develop (he canal for 
pleasure traffic and (hose who 
oppose this because of the land 
which would be flooded as a result. 

Travel and Topography 

Anderson, Mary M. The Festivals 

of Nepal. 288pp. Allen and Unwin. 

£5.75. 

Cuetwode, Penelope. Ktdu. The 

End of the Habituble World. 

233pp. John Murray. £3.50. 

Both these books have one point in 
common. As places once remote 
become belter known for their beauty 
and interest, there is a real risk that 
the numerous visitors who can now 
reach them easily will unwittingly 
destroy the very characteristics which 
made them notable. Only a few years 
ago, both Nopal and Kulu were 
almost impenetrable ; today the 
latter is overrun by tourists. The case 
of Nepal is somewhat different ; 
there is still small danger that this 
kingdom will become " crowded 
out " even by the increasing influx 
of visitors : Internal communications 
arc difficult ; only the most dedicated 
travellers can penetrate to the re- 
moter areas. Rut there is a growing 
possibility that the popular festivals 
which are so striking a feature of 
Nepalese life may by degrees lose 
their true social and religious -signifi- 
cance. nnd degenerate into mere 
spectacles valued only as tourist 
attractions. 

Mary M. Anderson has done a real 
service both to the people «r Ihe coun- 
try nnd lo foreign students of Nepal- 


ese customs, folklore mi 
recording in grest 
calendar of the 
vals as they „« objjf 

to the end of Ihe lunar 

mg the character of off 
mythology which it SfJ 
the more -significant ^ 
ritual. The whole seriS 
illustrated by 
photographs of great 
interest ; while the ba$ 
Nepalese history And soctf,: 
lion is sketched in neoneixr 
lory narrative. 

Penelope Chelwode had 
v personal ” book which s,l j 
to a much wider circle of d 
than Mrs Anderson's niored 
ized study. It is a fen*! 
book— excellent rending bothld 
of the author's gift of icnkd 
tion and of her deep luimari 
in all the people whom fox 
the places which she visited k 
gin there is; but it oet«! 
obsessively. 


Whiting, Charles. ]\’m$ 
Story of the Nazi Resisiawl 
ment 1944-1945. 2% 
Cooper. £2.75. 

One of the interesting asptff: 
Second World War \m del 
of the Germans to mount n 
live partisan campaign ap4 
advancing allied armies anil} 
(inuo an underground sin# 
Ihe defeat of the Third R<d 
true that the Western Mt* 
much concerned abovitttep* 
of the Germans’ continuing 
in the “ Alpine RcdoubT'uitf 
Bavaria and the Tyrol. In i 
came to nothing. There tutl 
non-coord iniiled examples oil 
wolf activity but that wud' 
most successful of these bW 
hero. It was the murder (H 
Oppcnhoff, Chief Burgonai 
Aachen after its cRpiiw J; 
Americans. Charles tVKW 
tribes this operation and ft 
of the murderers to. 1949 '«j 
The rest of the book Is rnthnp 
Mr Whiting gives nocxplww 
the Germans alone, of alt* 
pean nations, did not prcuwai 
sun movement. 
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COUNCIL 


HuciltOB Committee ol the County qt Stirling 
HARD Of MANAGEMENT OF FALKIRK TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAH 

igniluilom am Invlinl fur the utinvr |*rl. Apitfk.niis 
itoiild hulil a University I IrtriT or t'<|iilvnk'iil ■inuJiiii'.ulriri 
U Arts Science or ftuiinccrliie inju-iliyr wllli u n-iuriiiirtl 
Chirtsrrd Librarian’* itiiulific.ufim sir. iillrriiulUi-ly u 
Ifoivtniiy Duarte In Llhrarinimhip. 

aJyTSWd A.P. Gr.ulu li- fJ.JrO.£J.8MC.-| W r annum. 
Hjdnj raav be >:Uen fi>r cxpi'tli-ni'e. N.J.l.C. I'undiii.inv 
o! Suvfee will apply. .... 

•nil potl offer* opptirliinliy uml iliallf ngc t 
KaJklrk Technical Colli-iiu 1i n major ( iiMcrc In nm.li-rn 
bailitngj will) Depnrunenw of: lluilillnii Tradc’i. r 'liumistry. 
Commerce and Business Xuidiei, Hrcirical linnintcriiuj, 
Foundry Trade*. Gener.it SltiJIrs. Mjllicmtilicc. Mcchanlccil 
soil Production Engineering, nnd Mininjj. TIutc nrc mr- 
lully over 5.000 Miidenis. A nmjnr extension is under 
conHrucUon and Is duo for L'oiii]iteilnn in llic summer nt 
1973 i( which point lltc l ibrary will mnvo bi new mid c<t- 
toJrd premises. The Collcue Librarian appointed will 
hive (he opportunity of parikipatiiiK in llic detailed plan- 
ning lad commissioning of Die new l ibrary. 

Pit College Ubrarfan Is directly responsible in Hie Principal 
for Ibe effective oruaiil»illon of rlu: College Library Service 
ui for implemenlliiB lira policy •* t providing Library 
Tutorials for stud unis in a wide variety of cmrvs. 

Appi ballon forms may be obtained from l)r. W. W. 
Fil'd n, Principal, Falkirk Technical College. Grangemouth 
Rood. Falkirk FK2 9AD. Cnmpleicil forms arc (■ ■ ho 
itmmrd lo ilia Prlnclpa at Ibc above address not luicr Hull 
Xloudar. nth September, 1972. 

FJL.xuwn Department, County JAM I S S. MI-I.DKUM. 
Officrt, VlewforUi. Stirling. Director of Ldiicution. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

fdwaf/on Department, Libraries Division 

SENIOR ASSISTANT (MUSIC) 

Special Grade (Librarians) £1,358-£2,205 Including 
London ' Weighting 1 allownnco. 

Chartered Librarian preferred, but candidates hold- 
ing Part II ol the Librarian Association Examination 
wilt also be considered. Some experienco in music 
utd gramophone record libra rlanship is essential. 
Starting salary depending upon qualifications and 
wpsilenco; progress beyond the bBr (£1.908 
. moluslve) will be dependent upon Ihe holdor of the 
.post being a chartered librarlon. 

Furt h« Information and application forms (return- 
able not later than Monday, Scptc-mbor 11th noxt) 
bom Roy Smith, F.L.A., Borough Librarian. Control 
Library, Manor Park Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

T. M. H. Soott, 
Principal Chiof Olflcor. 
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OF CARDIFF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

OF FIRST ASSISTANTS 

Library Grade £1,689-£2,100 

'll! £ 6ntra * Lending Library 
• w Reference Library (Commercial and 
.. a— Te chnical) 

^toaOofl a | nvi ,od for Ihe above named vacancies from 
Waiv ncfld Chaftered Librarians. Commencing 

Ti «7? 0rd n ° t0 circumstances, 

fc itTnuJ 11 ^,' Llbracy in the 100,000 square feet range 
ifflcimhSL 1,18 d e 8, Qn «iage and the successful 
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!h£S!J-! or . m i P^tolnablo from the Establishment and 
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: CHILDRENS 

Librarian 
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infl (LMxgrlaiHp •»<#), acesnt* 
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Head Office 


Library 

Assistant 


Tho busy Hond Ollice Library of iho British Steel Corporation 
requires n qunlifiad Library AsRistnnt who also has a degree 
in Economics or other rolavnni subjects. 

The Library is printarilyconcerned with providing a library 
nnd Information sorvico which covers n wide range of 
sublets from Imlusiruil Relations to sioelniaking, to all 
dopattmonts of Hornl Offico. Tho Uhraiy also provides a 
service to B.S.C. works in the fields of personnel end 
management subjects. 

The Assistant will bo responsible for cataloguing and 
Indexing acquisitions, answering enquiries front all Head 
Office departments and providing assistance to Legal 
Services in maintaining their collection end ensuring the 
information is rapidly available to staff. 

Applicants should have hsd some experience in a library, 
preferably In an industrial organisation end should be 
interested in the exploitation of (he Library's resources and 
the development of the services provided. 

Please apply in writing giving details of previous 
experience (quoting reference H.0.25) to:- 
The Personnel Manager, 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

33 Grosvenor Place, London, SW1X 7JQ. 


THE 

BRITISH 

COUNCIL 

Librarians 

Vacancies ovi«4 for librarians in British Council 
Offices in Bangladesh, Iron, Israel and several other 
countries. The work is interesting, varied mid chul- 

. ... e* .. ;wsu«.« 


LIBRARY SERVICES 

1. ASSISTANT BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for this senior management 
post. The person appointed will control tho acquisi- 
tion and disposition of the Borough's book resources 
and will promote the use of Libxaiy Setvices. 
Salary: PO 1(1) £3.099 to £3,540 (Incl LW). A pro- 
fessional career development scheme giving oppor- 
tunity to proceed to POt(5) £4,008 will apply to 
this post. Ret. L/25/4. 

2. HOSPITALS AND HOUSEBOUND 
READER SERVICE 

This new post will involve preparing and operating 
a scheme for providing Library Services to meet the 
needs of hospital patients, housebound readers and 
the physically handicapped. Applicants should have 
a recognised qualification in librarianship with suit- 
able practical experience and should hold a currant 
driving licence. 

Salary : AP 4/5 £2.205 to £2,766 (Incl LW). Ref. 
L/25/5. 

Casual car allowances on a budgeted mileage will 
apply to these posts. 

3. ASSISTANT REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

Based in Uxbridge the Reference Library Is the 
prime information point In the Borough's Library 
Sen/ice. Technical, commercial and local history 
enquiries are handled from this section. Candidates 
must hold a recognised qualification in librArianshlp 
or Information work and have had appropriate ex- 
perience in these fields. 

Salary: AP 4 £2,205 to £2,493 (Incl LW). Ref. 
L/25/6. 

Further details and application forms returnable by 
23 September may be obtained from the Director ol 
Management Services. Manor House, Church Rood, 
Hayes, Middlesex (telephone 01-573 1937), quoting 
appropriate ref. 

The Principal Assistant Borough Librarian wltl 
answer personal queries telephoned to West 
Drayton 2275, Ext. 29. 


countries. >me work is uiicrcMing, vancu umi cnui- i 

Icnpinn, requiring stuff willing to utvnq rcs|Minohility M ^ 

anil ;il>lc io exploit onporluiiiiks in the library ficlil- A f IMTTlI 

The British roundl Iws shift' in M countries work- m m m 

lug in the fields of euliur.il, educational unil scientific 4| A 1 

interchange. Duties of iho librarian overseas include UV\I TTl 

MiPL'Jvision of the Council'* libraries ; the expand on Wm w B .w A j. 

and development of book nnil information service* ! ^ 


lug in the fields of cultural, educational and scientific 
interchange. Duties of iho librarian overseas include 
Miner vision of the Council'* libraries ; the expand on 
and dc vc I o pm on i of book mid Information services : 
uUvic li-dson wiili the library woild and iho local 
book (rode. 

Applicants, preferably with substantial British library 
experience, should he either arudiiules with ALA or 
I TLA or nun-graduates with HA Appointment will 
ho on a career basis or on conlmcl. A career with 
Ihe Brliish Council, though based in Britain, will 
normally bo spent largely overseas. 

Entry will be nt Grntlc F, salary scnle £2,476 lo 
£2,984 ; plus overseas nllorntncCK, free rnmMied no 
conunodntlon, paid passages for family and allow- 
ances for children's education. Selection by London 
Interviews nnd bonrd. dosing (fette 18 September* 
Write for further particulars and application form 
quoting L/2/C8 to Staff Recruitment Department, The 
British Council, 65 Dmies Street, London WJY 2AA. 

Kingston Polytechnic Library * 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

Humanities) and Social Studies Library 


rOLITECIJNIG MORGANNWG 


Applications are Invited for Ihe following vacancy; 

Assistant Librarian 

(£1 ,803-£2,1 00) 

Applicants should be qualified librarian with appropriate 
experience, a knowledge of U.D.C. being an advantage. 


$ 


Further particulars and application 
forms, returnable by the 11th September, 
1972, obtainable from The Secretary (Ref. 
880), Glamorgan Polytechnic, LlantwU 
Road, T reforest. Tel.; Pontypridd 3284. 


Applications are Invited from graduate, qualified librarians 
with considerable experience in academic, libraries. Salary 
Grade SOI r£2,670-£3,099. , ,, j ; •• • 

SENIOR CATALOGUER/INDEXER 

Applications are invited for this challenging ■ post from 
chartered librarian* with a sound working know edge of 
the Universal Decimal Classification and an Interort in 


developing new systems. Salary Grade AM/S : 

Detai b of (he posts ava liable on application, 

Closing date 15 September. 

Application form* from the Assistant Registrar, Kingston 
PoMeehaic, Fenrbyn Road, Kingston upon Thames KTI 
2EE. 01-549 J 366. 1 

... . Kingston Polytechnic Library 
ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN 

• . Applicant must be a chartered librarian and aficuatomed 
to oontrolHhg the throughput of a considerable volume of 

loalton Jorms (to be Returned by . 

Kingston Pol;' - 



THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 

requires a 

SENIOR 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

for. Its busy library service, The py»t wMI fnyirivc the 
• malmenaoce of a <5o-ordi»a*o index mg retrieval system 
and some oatalogUIrtg. There may also be some enquiry 
i work. Suits trip candidate* will Hove completed Part 71 
of Ibe Library Association examinations, and have , 
kome previous experience.' The salary b between £1,300 
and £1,300 p.a. according tp age, qualifications aqd ex- 
perieace. . 

Those who appHed for A* recently advertised position In 
bar Management Consulting Services Information Bureau 
need not re-apply. 

Please write qf telephone for an application farm to : 

' The Staff Officer •,■■■■ ■ . ... 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OP MANAGEMENT ' 
Management Hbo»e t Parker Street, 

London WC2B5PT,, 

Tel 1014953456 ' 
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